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The fascination of Toledo - the Visigothic kingdom's capital - lies in what 
little we know of it. The Toletum of late antiquity was superbly defensible 
due to its size of just 5 ha, its rock formations, and being surrounded by 
the Tagus river (Tajo). It was well-situated geographically with its roads 
vital for connecting north to south and northeast to southwest, connecting 
Barcino (Barcelona), Caesaraugusta (Zaragoza), Hispalis (Seville), and Merida 
(Mérida), and could thus be easily managed. Economically, Toledo used its 
position for widespread trade, both for agriculture and the movement of 
livestock. Toletum is barely known, however, with regard to its urbanism, 
architectural features, and social structure. What elements are known consist 
of a few bishops and the churches in which councils are recorded to have 
taken place: the Basilica of Leocadia outside the walls (today known as Cristo 
de la Vega) and the church of the Apostles Peter and Paul - also called the 
ecclesia Praetoriensis — to which the palatium and praetorium were added in 
the first half ofthe seventh century. Researchers suspect that the suburbium 
was developed in this period through residential buildings, while intra muros, 
in Toletana urbe, an episcopal palace was constructed alongside a basilica 
dedicated to Mary the Mother of God (now the cathedral). This remodelling 
and expansion of the town through the type of complexes found in Rome 
and Constantinople likely shaped the city in the style of an aemulatio imperii. 

Indeed, Toledo is all but unknown archaeologically. It may be this invis- 
ibility that has furthered both the city's and the kingdom's mythical status. 
Until three decades ago, little archaeological evidence accompanied the 
comprehensive documentation, the records from the provincial and general 
councils, chronicles, legal collections, tracts, biographies and lives of the 
saints, letters from bishops, monks, and kings, papal decretals, and finally 
epigraphic monuments such as burial and dedicatory inscriptions. Yet this 
lack did not prevent the establishment of a narrative for the period from 
507 to 711, the central element of which is the establishment of Toledo's 
primacy. It has been especially helpful in pinpointing Liuvigild's reign from 
569 onwards, as well as Reccared's conversion at the III Council of Toledo 
in 589, as preconditions for the glorious period ofthe reges Visigothorum in 
the seventh century. However, recent studies, analysing structural develop- 
ments across epochs and taking into account late antique city foundations 
(Recopolis, Eio), as well as burial grounds and open-area excavations of rural 
settlements, raise the question how 'such a fragile construction' could have 
held together for 200 years. 
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Such contradictions plead for knowledge. Toletum, the Network for 
Research about the Iberian Peninsula in Antiquity' (www.toletum-network. 
com), funded by the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft since 2011, hosts 
an annual workshop in Hamburg's Warburg-Haus, in which constitutive 
elements of the Iberian Peninsula's urban world are discussed from the 
perspective of both ancient and medieval history, classical, provincial 
Roman, and early Christian archaeology, as well as from the point of view 
of architectural and Islamic studies. In 2013 the workshop focused on the 
sculptural embellishment of public and private spaces; in 2014 on the 
entertainment sites of theatre, amphitheatres, and circuses surrounding 
places of civic identity; in 2016 on suburbia; and in 2017 on communication 
paths. While the gatherings had previously concerned the period between 
the Republic and the year 711, and thus with questions of continuity and 
change, in recent years transformation processes between the fourth and 
eighth centuries have come to the fore. It was a logical next step to take Paulo 
Pachá's suggestion (at that time from the Universidade Federal Fluminense 
in Rio de Janeiro) and to organize a workshop on The Visigothic Kingdom 
of Toledo: Concepts and Forms of Power’, which took place in Hamburg's 
Warburg-Haus as an international conference from 25 to 27 October 2018. 
Researchers from Brazil, Germany, France, Great Britain, Italy, Austria, Spain, 
and the USA discussed negotiations of power in this post-Roman regnum. 
Themes included the many ways in which power relations were created, 
transformed, and exerted. Among these themes, some contributors discussed 
both ideas about central and local power as well as the development of 
their reciprocal relations in those 200 years. Other papers focused on the 
crucial links between power and identity - thinking about and beyond of 
ethnicity —, as well as the diverse ways employed in the Visigothic kingdom 
of Toledo to represent ideas of and about power. Also discussed was the 
church's role as a powerful historical agent - albeit a very complex one and 
constituted by inner divisions and conflicts. 

The present volume gathers most of the contributions to this Hamburg 
conference, supplemented by articles by Jaime Vizcaíno Sánchez, Luis A. 
García Blánquez, Sebastian Steinbach, Rafael Barroso Cabrera, and Julián 
M. Ortega Ortega. The editors have reworked the papers presented to reflect 
the diversity of questions and the form in which they were addressed only in 
a purely editorial sense; the responsibility for the content and images rests 
with the respective authors. Finally, the editors want to fulfil the pleasant 
duty of offering thanks to all those who participated in Toletum IX for their 
lively and provocative discussions, to Florian Klein (Hamburg) for his help 
preparing the manuscript for print and for preparing the index, to Timothy 
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Wardell (Hopewell, New Jersey) for assistance with copyediting, and to Jamie 
Wood (Lincoln) for suggesting the Late Antique and Early Medieval Iberia' 
series of the Amsterdam University Press as a home for this volume. The 
editors also want to thank the anonymous reviewers for their constructive 
criticism, which helped to improve both individual contributions and the 
volume as a whole. 

As we planned the conference and this collected volume, it seemed natural 
to us that we would continue our collaboration. However, at the present 
moment a personal exchange among colleagues at an international confer- 
ence seems far from possible. The Corona pandemic is not just restricting 
citizens' fundamental freedoms and leading to the closure of borders, but 
also to the closing of schools and universities. History shows that humans 
have found answers to structurally similar challenges, be it the plague 
under Justinian or the Middle Age's Black Death’. Perhaps those solutions 
can inform us, yet preserving a system for its own sake cannot be a viable 
one - as the Visigothic kingdom of Toledo exemplifies in an excellent way. 


Sabine Panzram and Paulo Pachá 
Hamburg - Rio de Janeiro, spring of 2020 


1 The Visigothic Kingdom of Toledo 


Current Perspectives on the Negotiation of Power in 
Post-Roman Iberia 


Sabine Panzram 


The legacy of history 


Visigothic kings remain present in Madrid to this day. Athaulf, Euric, 
Liuvigild, Swinthila, and Wamba face each other on the Plaza de Oriente; 
Gundemar and Chintila can be spotted in the Retiro Park by the ‘Paseo de 
las Estatuas” Alaric, Reccared II, Erwig, and Theodoric meanwhile grace 
the balustrade of the royal palace's eastern facade. These carefully crafted, 
life-size statues of white rock (Piedra de Colmenar), obviously part of some 
programme, are haphazardly spread across the city, which leads us to the 
mid-eighteenth century. After Real Alcázar burned to its foundations on 
New Year's Eve, 1734,' Philipp V charged the Benedictine Martín Sarmiento 
with developing a new palace design. He saw the destruction of the Arabic 
residence, previously redesigned by the Trastámara and renovated by the 
Habsburgs, as an opportunity to fulfil his desire for a new and impos- 
ing form of self-display. The Bourbon faced the challenge of combining 
his French dynasty with the older Spanish one in order to demonstrate 
legitimacy. By suggesting his so-called Sistema de adornos del Palacio Real 
(1743), Sarmiento offered a form of display in which sculptures, frescoes, 
and carpets would complement each other in order to display the Catholic 
and secular virtues of the Spanish monarchy since antiquity — virtues 
such as security, strength, continuity, and piety.? The sculptures were to 
represent the kings - in chronological order - and serve to crown the palace 
They were to be a symbol, visible to all, of sovereignty's continuity, and to 


1 Chueca Goitia 1998; Sancho Gaspar 2013. 
2 Álvarez Barrientos and Herrero Carretero 2002. 
3 Ibid., pp. 244-271. 


Panzram, S. and P. Pachá (eds.). The Visigothic Kingdom: The Negotiation of Power in Post-Roman 
Iberia. Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press 2020 
DOI: 10.5117/9789463720632_CHo1 
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transform the palace into a place ofremembrance from which Spain could 
be envisioned (pensar España).* The Benedictine described in detail what 
the statues were to resemble, their clothing as well as such things as their 
types of crowns and weaponry. The faces were not be idealized, but true 
to nature. This enthusiasm for documentation and didactism can be seen 
in the figures of martyrs, saints, and city patrons, such as San Lorenzo, 
San Juan de la Cruz, San Isidro, Santa Leocadia, and Santa Teresa, as well 
as poets such as Martial, Quintilian, and Lucan, and philosophers such as 
Averroes and Maimonides or 'military types' such as Viriathus, the Cid, 
and Cortés.5 Sarmiento had stones fetched from every quarry in Spain 
for the construction, so that the representation of the Iberian Peninsula's 
thirty-two provinces could be realized through a presence from across 
the kingdom. The elaborate iconographic programme reflects Sarmiento's 
understanding of his nation's continuity, which was contingent on its terri- 
tory, geography, and ultimately its history. The didactic impetus is obvious: 
the Benedictine was convinced of architecture's ability to unleash positive 
effects in the beholder and educate him through the need for guidance and 
moral emulation.® When Charles III reached Madrid, in December 1759, he 
found himself facing a huge construction site. He gave priority to completing 
the residence, which had been delayed for years, and was able to move in 
at the end of 1764. Iconographically, Charles III distanced himself signifi- 
cantly from his predecessors’ guidelines. First, he had the statues of all the 
Spanish kings who had been erected on the facades as part of Sarmiento's 
programme removed, an order he gave on February 1760, even before his 
ceremonial entrance to Madrid.’ They were then distributed across the city's 
gardens — Plaza de Oriente, Sabatini, Retiro, Glorieta de las Pirámides - with 
some sent to various cities: Toledo received a few, Burgos, Ronda, Vitoria, 
Logroño, and San Fernando de Henares others, while Aranjuez, El Ferrol, and 
Pamplona received a few. Charles was not attempting to make the nation an 
ideological centre of his sovereignty by didactically instrumentalizing the 
royal palace. Rather, his rule sought to raise a universal claim by means of 
eulogies and self-dramatization to harken back to antiquity. The discovery 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii in the 1740s was propitious, as it served to 
validate his buon regno.? The prologue ofthe luxurious volume Antichità di 


For this slogan, see Álvarez Barrientos 2006. 

Álvarez Barrientos and Herrero Carretero 2002, pp. 118-154. 
Santos Puerto 2002; see also Panzram, in press. 

Morterero 1972, p. 68. 


on Oon A 


Panzram 2012; Pisani 2013. 
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Ercolana — which published the paintings, statues, and bronzes — was gifted 
to members of the European aristocracy,? and celebrated him as Hercules. 
Charles also secured the services of the notable Anton Raphael Mengs 
to decorate the royal palace with ceiling frescoes and historic images.” 
This Dresden court painter's iconography was rooted in an inventory of 
images related to Trajan. Meanwhile, Charles's generous renovation and 
beautification, even re-design, of entire neighbourhoods in the capital,” 
induced Ramón Pignatelli y Moncayo to compare his achievements with 
those of the first Roman empire — perhaps surpassing Augustus!” Finally, 
Charles was inspired by the Roman street network when developing his 
Spanish example. In 1787 he organized the colonization of Sierra Morena, 
in celebration of which a medal was minted showing him as Romulus, the 
city founder.? In contrast to Sarmiento, Charles was not concerned with 
presenting the past as an entirety, as a closed system in order to display a 
national identity. By referring to antiquity, he modeled an entire epoch as the 
starting point of socio-political transformations at a time of political conflict 
and social change, presenting the past as an open frame of reference.’ 
The nineteenth-century nation state was long in search of itself. After 
the Napoleonic wars, those with political responsibilities in European 
states strove to accomplish political unity by means of cultural identity.'5 
Questions arose as to whether a nation defined itself more as a state or a 
culture, whether laws and institutions were the crucial elements by which 
citizens could govern themselves, or whether a community's members 
needed to possess the same ethnic culture and history. In any case, the 
origins of nationalism flourished in parallel with the rise of liberal forces. 
The founding edict of the Real Academia de la Historia, which Philipp V had 
founded as early as 1738 in response to universities’ untenable conditions, 
charged it with ‘purging’ the nation's fábulas by publishing a Diccionario 
Histórico-crítico-universalde España, and preparing a 'verdadera Historia 


9 Cf. Bayardi, Prodromo delle Antichità d'Ercolano, pts. I-V, 1752, pp. v-xlviii, as well as the 
praefatio of the introductory volume on the publication of the papyri found in Herculaneum 
by Carlo Maria Rosini, Dissertationis isagogicae ad Herculanensium Voluminum explanationem, 
pt. L 1797. 

10 Roettgen 1999 and 2003; Ehrmann 2010. 

11 Moleón Gavilanes 2017. 

12 Blech 2009, pp. 355-356. 

13 Almagro-Gorbea 2012. 

14 Späth 2015. 

15 Esdaile 2000; Álvarez Junco 2001; Álvarez Junco and Fuente Monge 2013. 

16 Almagro-Gorbea and Maier Allende 2003; Anes y Álvarez de Castrillón 2010. 
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Nacional’. Yet the necessary profession that would establish the search 
for “objective truth', with the instrument of positivism, only developed 
in the course of the nineteenth century. Modesto Lafuente y Zamalloa's 
Historia General de España desde los tiempos más remotos hasta nuestros 
días, published in Madrid in thirty books between 1850 and 1866, became 
paradigmatic for the developing genre of historical writing. The politically 
active journalist-historian claimed that he had been motivated by the 
lack of a national history. Until deep into the twentieth century, his work 
was accounted ‘la historia nacional por antomasia”'*$ his periodization of 
Spain's history into edades — ‘Antigua, Media, Moderna y Contempóranea' 
- remains valid to this day. The localization of Spain's transition from 
antiquity to the Middle Ages in the early eighth century, rather than in 
the fifth as in the rest of Europe, is due to his work; he considered the 
Arabic invasion of the Iberian Peninsula of more impact than the fall of 
the West Roman Empire. He places the beginnings of modernity in the year 
1492 and not, as was customary, in 1453 with the fall of Constantinople, 
and judged the Catholic kings' conquest of Granada, the expulsion of the 
Jewish inhabitants, and Columbus's discovery of America to be of more 
significance. And lastly, he did not initiate (contemporary history' with 
the French Revolution of 1789, as was common practice, but rather with 
the Spanish rebellion against Napoleon's troops in 1808. Even the Spanish 
nation's founding date, which he cites as the III Council of Toledo in 589, 
in the fourth book of his opus magnum,” is still occasionally considered 
valid.?? As such it was the Visigoths who founded Spain as a nation. Lafuente 
y Zamallao believed that 'Spaniards' had existed before the arrival of 
Rome, and that it was this culture that 'hispanicized' the Romans and 
Visigoths and converted the latter to the Catholic faith. It was, however, the 
Visigoths who created a monarquía espafiola by introducing the relevant 
institutions. Liberals consider not just political, religious, and territorial 
unity fundamental, but also the juridical unity gained through the Fuero 
Juzgo. Councils functioned like a parliament; it was the Hispano-Gothic 
kingdom in which Spain established its constitutional foundations as 
those of a ‘state’. 


17 Sempere y Guarinos, Ensayo de una biblioteca española de los mejores escritores del Reynado 
de Carlos III, vol. 1, 1787, pp. 63-71. - Almagro-Gorbea 2010. 

18 Alvarez Junco and Fuente Monge 2013, esp. 264-283, here p. 265. 

19 Lafuente y Zamalloa, Historia General de España desde los tiempos más remotos hasta 
nuestros días, 1887. 

20 Cañizares Llovera 2008 is an illustrative example. 
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The possibility of faithfully reproducing an event - whether contemporary 
or historical — such as Reccared's conversion found in historical paintings 
or those awarded at the national fine arts exhibits, which took place from 
1856, promoted the development of an artistic style, of which the state 
became the most important patron.” José Martí y Monsó's Concilio III 
de Toledo (1892) shows Reccared in a church's apse, evidently at the mo- 
ment when his conversion was announced to members ofthe council with 
Leander's presence.?? By royal decree, the picture was hung in the senate 
on 11 November 1878. In contrast, Antonio Muñoz Degrain's La Conversión 
de Recaredo (1888) captures the moment in which the Visigothic king swore 
off Arianism in the presence of his wife, Queen Badda, and Bishop Leander, 
in St. Leocadia of Toledo's basilica on 8 May 589. The artist was concerned 
about the realization of the topic: he believed that ‘todo asunto histórico 
exige [...] un estudio detenido, no sólo de la historia política y social, sino 
también de los costumbres, la indumentaria, la manera de ser y los detalles 
más nimios; although he considered his knowledge ofthe Visigoths limited. 
And yet he still executed the piece, as it was a commission that was to grace 
the senate's Salón de los Pasos Perdidos alongside at least three other pieces: 
Francisco Pradilla y Ortiz' La rendición de Granada (1882), José Moreno 
Carbonero's La entrada de Roger de Flor en Constantinopla (1888), and Juan 
Luna y Novico's El combate naval de Lepanto (1887). The conspectus of these 
events — Reccared's conversion at the Council of Toledo, Granada's fall, Roger 
de Flor's march into Constantinople, and the naval battle of Lepanto — as 
well as the associations they evoked, such as the first political-religious 
unity, the crown of Aragón's victory in the Mediterranean, the end of the 
reconquista, unity under the Catholic kings, and the height ofimperial power 
in Europe, created a reference to a “panegírico del nacionalismo espafiol’.*4 
Not just the senate but also the house of representatives was decorated with 
historical paintings. The genres of historiography and historical painting 
reveal the search for, and ultimate spread of, a specific conception of the 
nation developed through concepts such as autonomy and centralism. An 
independent Spain was propagated as one that faced its ‘invaders’ - in Sagunt, 
Numantia, or Covadonga, in Zaragoza, or on the 2 and 3 May in Madrid; a 
centralized Spain had its roots in Reccared’s conversion, fought for in the 


21 Reyero Hermosilla 1989; Diez 1992; Pantorba 1980. 

22 López Henares 1980, p. 129; Reyero Hermosilla 1999a. 

23 López Henares 1980, pp. 130—131; Díez 1992, pp. 436-437, see also pp. 378-387; Reyero 
Hermosilla 1999b, p. 290; cf. Rodríguez García 1966; García Alcaraz 1996. 

24 Onthis, see Reyero Hermosilla 1999c, p. 229; López Henares 1980, pp. 125, 130-131, 132-133, 
136-137; Peréz Vejo 2015, esp. pp. 71-77. 
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battle of Las Navas de Tolosa, or one won from the Catholic kings, and the 
‘triumphant’ Spain whose discovery of America became a favourite among 
painters. At the end of the long nineteenth century, the view of the past 
again embodied a closed system, in which illustrious historical moments 
served to construct a national identity. 

It is not surprising that the declaration ofthe Spanish nation's founding 
date should fall in Visigothic times. The history of goticismo began virtually 
at the moment when the Visigothic kingdom of Toledo was ended by the 
Umayyad's conquista, i.e. the beginning ofthe eighth century. The Christian 
Asturorum regnum claimed its immediate succession, the Castilian crown 
viewed itself as part of its tradition, nobles sought to trace their genealogies 
back to the Visigoths, and artists attempted to visualize Visigothic daily 
life. Mufioz Degrain's reflections, however, point to the problem that almost 
no material evidence from the period existed. The interior of St. Leocadia's 
basilica in La Conversión de Recaredo resembles that of Sant'Apollinare in 
Classe and the Visigothic royal couple's garments echo those of Justinian 
and Theodora in San Vitale in Ravenna;?9 Recceswinth's crown was the 
only element the painter could base on an original. In 1858, the so-called 
treasure trove of Guarrazar surfaced not far from Toledo: votive crowns, 
crosses, gems made of gold, studded with semi-precious stones and pearls 
appear as artistic craftsmanship in the Byzantine tradition but were made 
at Toledo's court.”” A number of the twelve crowns and eight crosses went 
to Paris, but the majority became part ofthe royal collection. Archaeologist 
and art historian José Amador de los Ríos, who headed the Real Academia 
de Historia in Madrid and was responsible for the transfer, described them 
as representative examples of early medieval, Spanish Catholic art, as the 
essence of seventh-century Spanish culture. The treasure trove unleashed a 
lasting enthusiasm for Visigothic archaeology: Scarcely fifteen archaeological 
digs were conducted until the 1940s. The research ofthe 1930s, led especially 
by the prehistorian Julio Martínez Santa Olalla, following his return to Ger- 
many and his appointment as head ofthe Comisaría General de Excavaciones 
Arqueológicas, focused on the ‘época de las migraciones germánicas’; this 
was clearly a sign of political alliance with national-socialist Germany.?9 
This association became marginalized after his removal from office in the 
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50s, with scholars subsequently stressing Christianity's importance for the 
Visigothic kingdom's development.3° 

The legend of Spain's origins and its unique status was strengthened 
in following decades. Concepts of unity between church and state were 
paradigmatically expounded by the universal scholar and intellectual 
Marcelino Menéndez Pelayo in his Historia de los Heterodoxos españoles in 
1877 (concepts that later allowed Franco to build on). Menéndez Pelayo's unity 
of patria and Catholicism stem from the proselytizing of the apostles, the 
uniqueness of the Middle Ages in its succession of conquista and reconquista, 
the strong manifestation ofthe Counter-Reformation, and the hegemony of 
a modern, extremely conservative form of Catholicism.? Franco propagated 
dux Reccared's conversion to Catholicism, which had brought about not just 
the dominion's territorial unity but also, subsequently, its denominational 
unity as the origins of the history of a Spain that understood itself as ‘one, 
great, free and Catholic’, led by a caudillo. This was accompanied by the 
privileging ofthe region of Castile, in which hispanidad had developed in the 
reconquista period. The scholarly tradition supporting this imaginary was 
not laid to rest until Franco's death in 1975. Yet even someone in exile such as 
the historian Claudio Sánchez-Albornoz viewed the Middle Ages as the key 
epoch. In his significant volume España, un enigma histórico, he located the 
roots of Spanish identity in ninth-century Asturia, which had regarded itself 
as the bastion of the last Visigoth kingdom? An historiographical revolution’ 
in the study of Spanish history, and thus of antiquity, was unleashed by the 
dictator's death.33 A democratic Spain, after all, could never utilize what 
the dictatorship had propagated as an historical benchmark of national 
identity — the Visigothic period and Castile. Instead, the reference was 
to Rome - as a Roman province now able to imagine a future as a region 
within the European community.3* The first systematic archaeological 
digs, begun in the 1980s in Tarragona, Córdoba, and Mérida, carved their 
way not just into remnants of the provincial capitals of Roman Hispania, 
but to Europe as well. 

The scientific interest in the Visigothic period was therefore free — with- 
out any clear aim such as creating identity, legitimizing socio-political 
organizational forms, or institutional pressure regarding methodological 
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guidelines.35 Urban archaeology's activities were linked with a conceptional 
debate that called into question ancient history's periodization on the 
Iberian Peninsula and demanded a paradigm change. In 1982, the ancient 
historian and archaeologist Javier Arce, in his El último siglo de la España 
romana (284—409), presented sketches of the political, bureaucratic, military, 
economic, and religious history of a century that had not even counted as 
worthy of history39 He wrote provocatively and critically, demanding an 
interpretation of the archaeological evidence freed from historiographical 
transmission. This former interpretation had referred to the latter and had 
confirmed the dominating interpretational pattern of the so-successfully 
Romanized Hispanic province's decay and decadence as early as the late 
third century, instead of its functioning as a correcting force. He postulated 
continuity, not change — up to and even past 409 AD. He argued that the 
Hispanic provinces should be inserted into the context ofthe empire, rather 
than classifying them as an imperial annexation with no relevance for Rome. 
The archaeological findings and epigraphic evidence underline the necessity 
for a shift in perspective, since continuity can be verified for the supposedly 
‘crisis-laden’ third century, while a ‘slow change’ seems to have dominated 
the fourth, finally followed by the transformation of urban topographies 
in the fifth.37 The dimensions of the finds made interdisciplinary work 
the condition sine qua non;?? the traditionally separate research of the 
centuries through different disciplines — i.e. the romanistas jurisdiction 
over Roman Spain and the mundo germánico specialists for the following 
centuries — proved obsolete. If archaeologists and construction researchers, 
epigraphists, and historians (whether of pre-, early, ancient, or medieval 
history) fail to work together, neither the constructional nor socio-historical 
developments can be studied a la longue. The centuries after the invasions 
of the Suebi, Vandals, and Alans in 409, and after the III Council of Toledo in 
589, which scholars had previously viewed as the pre-history of the glorious 
period of the seventh-century reges Visigothorum,39 now became part of 
the (post-)history' ofthe Roman Empire. Only once the years 284, 409, and 
589 had lost their status as all-decisive turning points was any analysis of 
transformation processes from an ancient-history perspective up to the 
year 711 (and beyond) possible. 


35 Linehan 2012, esp. 44-47; Álvarez Junco and Fuente Monge 2013, esp. pp. 405-437. 

36 Arce 2009 [orig. 1982]. 
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A paradigm shift, new approaches 


This volume locates itself in this tradition of ‘breaking away’ and wants to 
provide a contribution to Visigothic research on the Iberian Peninsula in 
two respects, thematically and methodologically. Its perspective is that of 
a young, dynamic research field open to developments at the intersection 
between late antiquity and the early Middle Ages that has been developing 
internationally since the 1990s and consistently works in an interdisciplinary 
manner. Thematically, the ‘negotiations of power’ point to the revision of a 
central category — ‘power’ — which has traditionally been used to postulate 
the establishment of Toledo’s hegemony, yet has failed to explain why the 
central power's expansion went hand in hand with a weakening of its 
hegemonic structures, which made possible the Umayyad’s conquista. 
On the basis of an understanding of ‘power’ in the sense of Max Weber, 
these contributions seek to understand afresh the relationship between 
the centre and the periphery, between the monarch and the aristocracy, 
by positing agency for everyone involved in this process and inquiring into 
its realization. Methodologically, this volume is breaking new ground by 
taking seriously the Mediterranean world’s unity from Marcus Aurelius 
to Muhammad, already postulated by Peter Brown in the early 1970s, and 
implementing it on the foundation of new approaches to periodization. If 
one sets the ‘long late antiquity’ as one's period of study,*° then it is only 
consistent to examine the causes of the ‘power question’ in the Visigothic 
period from Roman late antiquity to the time of the Umayyads, in order to 
critically question the current debate about the end, change, continuity, or 
transformation of Roman antiquity.” 

The contributions that accept this challenge of revising the traditional 
narrative come from four different research fields — ‘Concepts of Central 
and Local Power’, ‘Power, Identity, and Ethnicity’, ‘Representations of Power’, 
‘Power and Church’. They are introduced with a prologue by Laurent Brassous 
and concluded with an epilogue by Julian M. Ortega Ortega, with Paulo 
Pacha finishing with an analysis of this thematic and methodological shift 
in perspective. The picture the classical archaeologist Laurent Brassous 
paints of the Iberian Peninsula ‘the day before’, that is, before the arrival 
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of Germanic ethnicities in the early fifth century, in many ways points to 
the Hispania ofthe imperial period, butin others to post-Roman Iberia. The 
constituents of Rome's power - those approximately 400 cities — continued 
to function as references; they retained their traditional acceptance of 
agency and at most gradually adapted to the unique aspects of their region. 
Their respective hinterlands continued to determine the territory's division; 
their elites dominated political discourse and occupied key positions in the 
socio-economic constellation. The cities neither decadently crumbled in the 
‘crisis ofthe third century’, nor did they suffer from the ‘barbarian’ invasions 
and be eleminated by the Vandals, Visigoths, and other ethnicities. Their 
strength and importance as carriers of sovereignty remained unbroken in 
these centuries. Their urbanism was characterized, not by destruction, but 
transformation; their social elites' functions, not by change, but continuity. 
Confronted by this new picture, which the archaeological evidence especially 
suggests, the ancient history scholar Javier Arce takes a detailed look at the 
arrival and settlement ofthe Visigoths, in the first article from the 'Concepts 
of Central and Local Power' research field. He utilizes literary findings to 
ask not just when and how many came, but for what reasons, where and 
how they settled, as well as who they actually were. He believes they were 
a poly-ethnic grouping - thanks to the length of their migration and their 
stay in Aquitania (more than a hundred years) — and argues that it is hardly 
possible to speak of Goths in Hispania. They fully took on the 'Roman way 
of life’ in the sixth and seventh centuries, while only the elite retained any 
awareness of a Gothic identity. The archaeologists Jaime Vizcaino Sánchez 
and Luis A. Garcia Blanquez also question the established consensus, in this 
case in relation to the Visigoths’ territorial spread. New findings from graves 
in Senda de Granada (Murcia), in the vicinity of the Roman provincial capital 
Carthago Nova, suggest that Visigoths settled in southeastern Hispania as 
early as the late fifth century. Researchers have so far assumed that they 
only arrived in the context of the Byzantine expansion in the mid-sixth 

century. Paulo Pacha and Sebastian Steinbach both examine questions of 
challenges of central and local power, Pacha with a focus on the bishops and 

Steinbach through the example of the military. The ancient historian Paulo 

Pacha argues that the councils called in by the Visigothic church from 400 

AD onward in Toledo served one primary function - to politically integrate 

the local powers, which at that time were mostly the episcopal sovereignties 

that had politically established themselves in the cities. Using the example 

of Mérida, Seville, and Cordoba he utilizes an analysis of the council records 

to show that the bishops relinquished their political independence in the 

course of the seventh century. Yet this attitude was not the result of any 
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imposition by Toledo, but the product ofa negotiation process between the 
powers that had been going on for centuries. The medieval historian's case 
study ofthe magnate Paulus's rebellion against King Wamba in 673 shows 
that strong separatist efforts nevertheless existed in the empire: Paulus 
knew that Septimania and Tarraconensis were behind him. However, Julian 
of Toledo's description of the events leaves no doubt of the rightful king's 
victory, who also practised clementia and refrained from executing the rebels. 

The contributions from the second research field —Power, Identity, and 
Ethnicity’ — take up the current debate about identity and ethnicity, focusing 
on power relations in the Visigothic kingdom. Herwig Wolfram, medievalist, 
questions how one could stay Gothic without a Gothic king and answers 
‘by looking for a new one’ - a Gothic magnate, a foreign king, or else the 
Roman emperor. A series of factors had proven decisive for the formation 
of identity, factors such as the lex Gothica, which guarantied juridical and 
socio-economic status, language, faith, and more, but not only a monarchical 
institution. Manuel Koch, an ancient historian, answers the question of who 
the Visigoths in the kingdom of Toledo were on the basis ofa case study of 
the Vitas Sanctorum Patrum Emeretensium, written around 635. Although 
researchers have traditionally assumed that the ethnic grouping of Visigoths 
ruled as elites over Hispano-Romans nominating such characteristics as 
names, religion, and laws, recent scholarship has shown that this supposed 
ethnic boundary dissolved quickly, if it ever existed at all. The term ‘Gothus’ 
manifested an awareness of a Visigothic identity, but one that rested not on 
genealogy but through membership in the kingdom's social and political 
elite. That is, one was not part of the elite because one was Gothic, but 
one could become Gothic if a member of the elite. Lastly, Christoph Eger 
postulates the existence of a Visigothic kingdom without Visigoths. The 
pre-historian postulates this on the basis of a revision of archaeological 
findings: the grave fields of Meseta. Although the burials there cannot be 
wholly identified with a Visigothic ethnic identity, elements ofthe garb and 
burial practices should be taken as evidence of the presence of emigrated 
barbarians, at least in the occupancy's early phase. This, he argues, questions 
not just what relationship existed between them and the Visigoths, but what 
we actually know about clothing and its significance in Visigothic Hispania: 
who wore or could wear certain garb of foreign provenance. These questions 
turned the examination of the so-called Visigothic grave fields of Meseta 
into a challenge, one that must be faced if one is to adequately grasp its 
historic significance. Javier Martínez Jiménez moves this array of questions 
to urban contexts. The classical archaeologist postulates the existence of a 
civic identity as a form of self-representation beyond any ethnic duality, one 
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more attractive because it was open and integrating rather than closed and 
exclusive, and thus open to change. Urban communities, he argues, were 
ultimately more significant social groupings than ethnically rooted ones. 
For a fundamental understanding of how the Visigothic state functioned, 
he suggests replacing Gothic-Roman duality with that of monarchy-citizen. 

While the first two section's contributions ask how power was negotiated 
and how the Visigoths manifested these structures in their relationships with 
various social groupings, the third section is concerned with the reproduc- 
tion of power in representative forms: the organization of a landscape, the 
minting of coins, the development of a literary form, and the development 
of an ‘epigraphic habit’. The archaeologist Lauro Olmo Enciso shows that the 
new founding of Recopolis in 578 AD signified a political act, a demonstration 
of power in a moment of political consolidation and the development of a 
tax system. However, the city's founding also re-structured the territory 
through the installation of a new road network, rural settlements, and the 
reorganization ofthe agrarian system. Recopolis was to become the region's 
dynamic urban centre for almost two and a half centuries, uniting political, 
administrative, and fiscal functions, and ‘disciplining’ the landscape as a 
social space. Liuvigild doubly manifested his power. As a numismatician, 
Ruth Pliego lays out the various possibilities for depicting power offered 
through the minting of coins. The Visigoths' minting hewed closely to that of 
Rome; they imitated and transformed Roman iconography with innovative 
characteristics that reflect the regnum's development in the years from the 
first settlement to the Ummayad conquista from around 418 to about 71. 
The tremissis first consisted of romanitas (Victory motif), but then adopted 
Christian motifs (such 'Cross-on-steps' motif) revealing a desire to express 
'sanctified' power. The emergence of a specific type of literature proves 
as significant as that of city founding and coin minting: Michael J. Kelly 
analyses the Liber Iudiciorum (also known as the Lex Visigothorum) that 
Recceswinth enacted in 653 as a legal-literary text’. The medieval historian 
postulates that this body of laws represents a literary character, part of a 
historical narrative inherent to law. He compares two versions of this nar- 
rative — those of Recceswinth and Ervig — and how strongly these depended 
on concrete historic circumstances, as the Liber ludiciorum is significant 
not just as a juridical text but also as a historical narrative. In addition to 
the power of individual books stood that of inscriptions both in public and 
in restricted spaces. The epigraphist Javier de Santiago Fernandéz shows 
how the Visigothic kingdom’s elites — both ecclesiastical and civil — used 
epigraphic monuments for the purposes of self-representation. Both sought to 
display their privileged social position in the medium of grave, construction, 
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or dedicatory inscriptions, thus building on Roman tradition. Workshops 
made use of traditional techniques, using iconographical elements but also 
occasionally composing the texts in verse to draw reader's attention. Differ- 
ent forms of representing power have their own codes and specific impacts. 
A city founding or an epigraphic monument is always both a representative 
form of power and a given power relationship. 

These forms of power are equally true for the institution of the church, 
whose relationship the fourth research field - ‘Power and Church’ - ad- 
dresses. The prehistorian Rafael Barroso Cabrera examines the relationships 
between political power and episcopal authority in the early Visigothic 
kingdom of Toledo, positing the significance of Theudis for its genesis 
instead of what researchers have usually attributed to Liuvigild's military 
successes and Reccared's political talent. Although Theudis did not succeed 
in establishing a kingdom within the diocesis Hispaniarum's borders, his 
cooperation with the bishops first made Toledo into the Carthaginensis's 
metropolitan seat and then gave it primacy over Hispania. Isabel Sánchez 
Ramos and Jorge Mórin de Pablos examine the capital from an archaeological 
perspective and trace both the city's administrative and its ecclesiastical 
topography (officium palatinum, praetorium/episcopal see of St. Mary, the 
ecclesia praetorensis ofthe Holy Apostles Peter and Paul, and the martyrial 
basilica of St. Leocadia). They also make reference to the surrounding land's 
villae (Los Hitos, Melque, and Guarrazar), to monasteries known only from 
literary transmissions, but also to so-called private churches. They argue 
Byzantium's influence on architecture and sculptures to a greater extent 
than has been usual. The classical philologist Markus Mülke's article on 
Martin of Braga refers to the Visigothic kingdom as a member of diverse 
networks. The bishop of Dumio and Bracara, who guided the Arians to the 
Catholic faith, was held up as a model for Suebi and Visigoths alike for his 

fides catholica, due to classic tradition and, spatially, to his relationship to 
Gaul, Rome, and Constantinople. His ‘internationality’, rooted in his literary 
production (Capitula Martini, Apophthegmata Patrum, De trina mersione, 
De ira, and the three extant pieces of verse), differed significantly from that 
of his contemporaries. Finally, the ancient historian Jamie Wood examines 
bishops as key figures in the transition from Roman to post-Roman Hispania. 
He compares bishops in Byzantine with those in Visigothic Spain. Both, he 
argues, fought for authority and secured external help. This, however, was 
less about defending themselves from external oppression and more about 
pressure coming from various parties within their own cities. He writes that 
episcopal elections are particularly well suited to revealing the potential 
fragility of local power structures. His analysis of the Vitas Sanctorum 
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Patrum Emeritensium, as well as of several letters exchanged between Pope 
Gregory I and John, Byzantium's representative in Spania, make clear that 
bishops were forced to permanently negotiate their positions — between 
church and state, between central and local powers. 

For the day after' the Ummayads conquered the Iberian Peninsula, 
the Islamic scholar Julián M. Ortega Ortega paints a picture of the af- 
fected regions that has next to nothing to do with the 'savage kingdom' 
(regnum efferum) spoken of in an anonymous chronicle from 754. Instead, 
events such as the distribution of booty, the closure of agreements, the 
distribution of land to veterans, and the establishment of a tax system 
indicate the complexity of a system of distribution that was the result of 
an elaborate process of negotiation. The locus lay in negotiating power 
not just between conquerors and the conquered, but also between various 
groupings (Arabs and Berbers, the army and the emirates, the emirates 
and the caliphs). 
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The Day Before - Prologue 


2 Late Roman Spain 


Laurent Brassous 


Abstract 

This chapter offers a summarized overview oflate Roman Spain, especially 
during the fourth century AD. The break between Roman Spain and the 
world ofthe barbarian kingdoms was not as sudden and brutal as scholars 
have traditionally imagined. Roman Hispania dissolved gradually, in a 
process that seems to have been spread over several decades. The new 
barbarian kingdom adopted numerous features ofthe Roman provincial 
organization and civilization. In order to give this summarized and up- 
dated picture, this chapter will discuss various elements, paying particular 
attention to the historiographical background and current scholarship 
debates and issues of each. The chapter will finally attempt to give a 
general point of view on the current interpretation ofthe economics and 
society of late Roman Spain. 


Keywords: Roman Spain; late antiquity; invasion; barbarian kingdom; 
society; economy 


The history of Hispania after the installation of the Germanic peoples was 
built on the substratum ofthe last Roman world. This contribution proposes 
a synthetic picture of late Roman Spain before the great changes provoked 
by the affirmation of Visigothic power and the foundation of the kingdom 
of Toledo, in order provide an understanding ofthe origin and forms ofthis 
new state. The title ofthis section is simply a synecdoche. Its aim was not to 
draw a picture ofthe precise day before the disappearance of Roman Spain. 
The exercise would have been pleasing, but the reality ofthe facts does not 
allow it. Indeed, would it have been necessary to consider the day before 
the founding of the kingdom of Liuvigild in 569, the day before the victory 
of Theodoric over the Suevi in 456, the day before the entrance of Athaulf 
and his troops in 411, or, more traditionally, the day before the ingress of 
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Alans, Suevi, and Vandals into Hispania in 409? Is it nevertheless relevant 
to produce a picture of such a precise date? This process would inevitably 
lead to setting a historical periodization whose defects are well known. It 
has been demonstrated for some years that the break between Roman Spain 
and the world of barbarian kingdoms was not as sudden and brutal as such 
a precise date might suggest. Roman Spain indeed gradually dissolved, a 
process that seems to extend over several decades. It is possible to discuss 
the duration of this process according to the markers used to gauge this 
transition period. According to Arce, the fifth century is a long century of 
transition, marked in many areas by important processes of continuity in the 
administrative, economic, or cultural domains.' He lends to the barbarians 
a role in the conservation of the Roman way of life. Others consider a rapid 
transition with more changes: for Le Roux, the apparent conservation of 
structures, such as the provincial frameworks, can't disguise the evolution 
of power relations or regional balances.? These different points of view 
partly reflect a more general debate about the end of the Roman Empire, 
on the brutality of its disappearance, or its long decomposition. Rather 
than enter into this debate, we will propose, more modestly, a synthetic 
picture of Roman Spain in the fourth century before its dissolution into 
the barbarian kingdoms. Arce's book El último siglo de la España romana, 
written almost four decades ago, provided an enduring new vision of late 
Roman Spain. Since its publication, many studies have been done on this 
period. It would be difficult to give an inventory here, but let us consider 
two useful syntheses, one of Teja and the other of Bowes and Kulikowski.^ 

The difficulty in making a history oflate Roman Spain is not due to the 
scarcity of sources, but to their changing nature. Archaeological data, more 
numerous each day, are diverse and more precise,3 but remain raw material 
open to interpretation. On the other hand, in the historian's workshop, codes 
of law or Christian texts surpass epigraphic documentation, but reflect a 
different state. While the epigraphic documentation celebrates local and 
civic successes, the codes of law testify globally to a world dominated by 
the state, which appears more constraining and repressive. So, the set 
of data does not provide an exhaustive or always coherent picture. The 
interpretation of these sources differs according to the authors, their own 
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history, and academic traditions. Given these limitations, what picture is 
it possible to draw of late Roman Spain? 

At the end of the fourth century, praising the Spanish emperor Theodosius, 
the rhetorician Pacatus celebrates the wealth of Hispania, terra omnibus 
terra felicior (“a land more fortunate than all the others’). The depiction, 
however, seems too laudatory to be faithful. More measured, although 
marked by topoi, is the image left at the beginning of the second half ofthe 
fourth century by the Expositio totius mundi et gentium, which recalls the 
base of Hispanic economic exportation: oil, fish sauce, clothing, lard, and 
horses.’ Extensive archaeological data studied by P. Reynolds confirm the 
importance in the fourth century of agricultural and artisanal production 
on the peninsula, and the trade to which it gave rise.? In the fourth century, 
economic activity undoubtedly benefited by the absence of major conflict. 
Nevertheless, the relative contribution of Hispania to the economy of the 
late empire remains difficult if not impossible to quantify. The land and its 
exploitation remained the base of economic activity with a large portion of 
the production destined for local consumption, if not regional. Any surpluses 
available were used to pay taxes collected by the state and communities and 
then exported. Occasionally, some regions or cities participated in a wider 
trade, beyond the peninsula, not only with Rome but with other major cities 
and provinces ofthe empire. The exportation of oil seems to have decreased. 
On the contrary, fish sauce and salted fish were better distributed. Areas 
less oriented towards the Mediterranean, such as the northwest of the 
peninsula, were more protected from African competition, and developed 
and exported their own production of fine ware.? Agriculture, however, 
remained the base of the economy and the villa remained the frame of 
production. Well-known examples reflect the diversity of changes affecting 
the rural environment.'° The most luxurious residential villas coexisted 
with small rural and productive establishments. It seems difficult though 
to linkin a systematic way their development to each other, or to an alleged 
escape of the curiales, or a crisis." This variety reflects the local diversity 
of the land's mode of exploitation. The villa's owners, whether absentees 
or not, were able to derive as much profit from the direct exploitation of 
their lands, with slaves or free workers, as from leasing to conductores 
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or simply coloni. The establishments were transformed according to the 
opportunities seized. In the palatial villa ofSáo Cucufate, and testifying to 
the wealth and power of its owners, the main body of buildings overshadows 
that of the pars rustica dispersed in the outskirts.'? Here, the model cor- 
responds to that of its owners, a people of a fundamentally urban culture, 
who preferred renting their lands than operating them directly. In the villa 
of Torre Llauder in Tarraconensis, baths and mosaics were replaced with 
productive installations.'3 This example indicates the new importance 
of the pars rustica in some villas. It has long been interpreted as a sign of 
crisis but could simply reflect a change in the mode of exploitation without 
a decrease in agricultural production. The difficulty for the analysis lies in 
a lack of information about the status of the occupants (owners or tenants) 
ofthe structures discovered by archaeologists. 

Land remained the source of wealth. Due to its unequal distribution, 
the society remained fundamentally hierarchical. The documentation 
leaves it difficult to grasp the nuances of the Hispanic social order in the 
fourth century. The summit of the social pyramid was dominated by the 
honestiores, generally the great landowners, some of whose names appear 
in sources, among them no doubt the elite formed by the great servants 
of the state. The base of the social order was formed by a predominantly 
anonymous group of humiliores, i.e. the urban plebs, merchants and artisans, 
small landowners, the mass of coloni, and the servile population. Social 
inequality probably increased in the fourth century. The Theodosian Code 
indicates changes in the norms and legal framework, giving the impression 
of more regulated conditions, but it is illusory to think that it translated 
into daily reality. Beyond the law, the arbitrary abuse of power and the 
corruption of the state's agents remained common." 

Provinces and their governors still formed the imperial administrative 
framework of control in Hispania. Diocletian's reform of the provincial 
framework — probably linked to fiscal concerns and a desire to bring the 
imperial administration closer to citizens — modified the old Augustean 
division. Late Roman Spain was divided into five provinces (Fig. 2.1 — Bae- 
tica, Lusitania, Tarraconensis, Gallaecia, and Carthaginiensis - with which 
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The provinces of late Roman Spain. O Pascal Brunello and Laurent Brassous. 


the province of Tingitana was associated to form the diocesis hispaniarum, 


itself dependent on the praetorian prefecture of Gaul since the reign of 


Constantine.? While sources do not specify the exact date of the reform, 


they nevertheless indicate an evolution of the administrative framework. 


The general notion ofthe state is first mentioned around 314 in the Verona 


list.?? The Breviarum of Festus written around 369-370 indicates that there 


was a hierarchy among these provinces, indicated by the governors' titles.” 


Governors of Baetica and Lusitania were consulares, while others were 


praesidiales. The Laterculus of Polemius Silvius indicates the formation, at 


the end ofthe fourth century, ofthe province of Insulae Baleares removed 


from the province of Tarraconensis.”” The Notitia dignitatum reveals the 


hierarchical promotion of Gallaecia during the last decades of the fourth 


century, which became consular.% The provincial reorganization highlights 
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a shift of Hispania's political centre of gravity towards the interior and the 
west.”* 

In these provinces sat the governor or iudex. He had to ensure the exercise 
of justice but also tax collection. He was also responsible for the proper 
functioning of the cursus publicus, the good conduct of the curies and 
maintenance of the cities." He worked under the authority of the vicar 
sitting in the capital of the diocese of Emerita, himself dependent on the 
praetorian prefect of Gaul. Each governor or vicar had a small team for the 
exercise of his office, relative to the extent of his duties and the size of his 
jurisdiction. While the vicar had about 300 people, each governor could count 
on a hundred employees. Two agents of the comes sacrarum largitionum and 
comes rerum privatarum also took part in the diocese.?9 Apart from these 
provincial officials, the state had central service agents, such as notaries or 
agentes in rebus who occasionally came to Hispanic provinces. 

This administrative framework was completed by a military organization 
also marked by the reforms undertaken by Diocletian and Constantine.” It 
should be remembered that these reforms transformed the military com- 
mand, which was gradually withdrawn from the ranks of civil administrators, 
governors, and praetorian prefects. The latter only taking care of supplying 
troops. The command was then entrusted to comites and duces dependent on 
the magistri militum and equitum. The reforms also increased the number of 
units distributed since the time of Constantine between comitatenses and 
ripenses, which became limitanei units. Recruitment difficulties, far from 
provoking a so-called barbarization ofthe army, led to a taxation by the creation 
of protostasia encouraging the maintenance by landowners of men in arms. 

The organization of the late Roman army in Spain resulting from these 
reforms is mainly known by the Notitia dignitatum, whose manuscript 
record doesn't permit to date more precisely than the beginning ofthe fifth 
century. The problem appears clearly in the case ofthe comitatenses troops 
in Hispania mentioned by the document.?? About 11 auxilia palatina and 5 
legiones were mentioned, but they could have been sent to the peninsula 
as a result of the civil war provoked by the usurpation of Constantine III 
in 407. This document mentions that the legio VII and the ancient cohorts 
were maintained in the northwest (Fig. 2.1), mainly in Gallaecia where they 
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formed units of limitanei.”? However, one no longer thinks that it was a 
border army.3° Moreover, since the integration of Tingitana into the diocese 
of Spain the military defence system of the diocese also included units of 
this province? These were limitanei troops who seemed to defend the 
frontier ofthe empire against the incursions of Moors, as well as comitatenses 
troops, whose mobility would have occasionally been used to intervene in 
the Iberian Peninsula. The number of soldiers in Hispania is estimated at 
between 13,000 and 15,000 men in the fourth century? 

No source explicitly mentions the engagement of these troops in con- 
flicts with external enemies. They probably took part in the civil wars that 
punctuated the history of the Roman West during the last centuries of the 
empire. We know that several usurpations concerned Hispania more or less 
directly - that of Magnentius (350), then that of Maximus (383) - which 
rallied temporarily and perhaps timidly the Hispanic provinces.33 The 
intervention of the military units of the peninsula seems more assured 
during the usurpation of Constantine III (407), probably supported by troops 
of limitanei, provoking the intervention of private armies raised by Didimus 
and Verinianus, parents of the emperor Honorius, and opponents of the 
usurper. This conflict opens a new page in the history of Hispania, provoking 
the penetration of barbarian armies, which would have been summoned 
by the belligerents.34 

Civilian or military, the state's supervision of the population remained 
modest in the fourth century. Most of juridical, fiscal, and administra- 
tive functions were in the hands of civitates. In late Roman Spain, cities 
remained the environment of provincials, but the civic organization and 
network, gradually built over centuries, undoubtedly changed. The problem 
in understanding this change is, firstly, the rarefaction ofthe epigraphic habit 
that celebrated great moments of a city's life. The few late civic inscriptions 
known involve provincial authorities such as a governor or vicar, with 
specific meaning.35 Despite a lack of epigraphic data, it cannot be said that 
there was a decline in civic institutions in late Hispania 36 Indeed, several 


29 Ibid., 42.24-30. 

30 Arce 1982, pp. 67-72. 

31 Notitia dignitatum in partibus Occidentis, 7.135-139. 

32 Le Roux 2010, p. 255. 

33 Ibid., pp. 260-268. 

34 Arce 2005, pp. 41-47. 

35 In Olisipo in 336 (CIL II, 191); in Tarraco, at the end of the third century (RIT, 91) and during 
the fourth century (RIT, 155); in Emerita (AE 1935, 4 and AE 1927, 165). 

36 Kulikowski 2004; Curchin 2014. 
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documents confirm the survival of civic institutions. Various provisions of 
the Theodosian Code seeking to combat the flight of curiales, affecting in 
particular the Iberian Peninsula, show that curies still existed in the fourth 
century.?7 The modius of Ponte Puñide or the inscription of Oretum suggest 
that cities still participated in the collection of tax at that time.?? Finally, 
the canons of the Council of Iliberris testify to the difficulties that some 
Christians met in reconciling their faith with the exercise of civic functions? 
Cities could not disappear because they were necessary for the good running 
of the empire and in particular taxation. Curiales decided the distribution of 
the tax and designated among them the exactores and the susceptores who 
were in charge to collect it. However, the continuity ofthe institution does 
not mean that there was no change. First, the Theodosian Code uniformly 
speaks of civitates and makes no mention of the differences that existed 
between coloniae and municipia, indicating a probable uniformization of 
the statutes.*° Besides, the place of the curator rei publicae then the defensor 
civitatis, or their role in the curia, probably surpassed that of the old duovirü. 
They were designated by the curiales, whose choices were validated by the 
state administration. The cities also lost some of their financial autonomy, 
since the free disposal of their income was withdrawn during the reign of 
Constantine, before recovering only one-third of this income.” 

In the field of municipal history, problems arise from archaeological 
sources that testify to an abandonment or degradation of civic spaces in 
various towns from the third century and even from the end of the second 
century, such as Carthago Nova, Baelo, Emporiae.^? In these towns, the 
degradation of civic spaces concerned both civil and religious buildings 
of the forum and other sanctuaries, buildings for entertainment, or intra- 
urban networks of roads or water supply that were sometimes reoccupied 
for habitats or craft workshops.* Whatever the cause of these changes, +* 


37 Codex Theodosianus, 12.1.4 and 12.1.77. 

38 Arce 2015. 

39 La Colección Canónica Hispana, pp. 1-15. 

40 Lepelley 2001. 

41 Codex Theodosianus, 4.13.7 and 15.1.18. 

42 Various examples in Brassous and Quevedo 2015; Andreu Pintado 2017. 

43 Diarte Blasco 2012. 

44 The answers given by historians and archaeologists, who debate the notion of crisis, are 
sometimes general and structural, sometimes local and conjunctural (depletion of resources, 
natural disaster, imperial intervention). Two contributions give important focal points of 
reflection: Cepas Palanca 1997, pp. 13-27, and Witschel 2009. The only point of consensus today 
is that it is no longer possible to incriminate the so-called Moorish invasions or barbarians at 
the end ofthe second or the third century. 
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municipal authorities do not seem to have reacted, or did so insufficiently, to 
what appears to be a deterioration ofthe places necessary for the function- 
ing, memory, and the very existence of the community. They do not seem 
to have had the means or will to preserve or repair these community's 
spaces. Admittedly, archaeological reports do not testify here to the civic 
institution proper, but to its meeting places or its achievements, according 
to a model of the high empire. Nevertheless, such a degradation of places 
ofthe expression of civic community puts into question the survival ofthe 
civitas in the towns where it was observed. 

The archaeological documentation, however, is contrasted. In a number of 
cities, the degradation of civic spaces came late, only after the fifth century 
when Roman administration in Hispania ended. This is particularly the 
case in the provincial capitals, Tarraco, Corduba, and Emerita,* but also in 
smaller towns such as Olisipo, Complutum, and even Valentia.“ We must 
also mention many towns where walls were built or rebuilt from the end of 
the third century and throughout the fourth: walls were civic monuments 
since they protected the community, which most likely financed them 
(Barcino, Lucus, Asturica, Gijón, etc.).47 It has been thought that these 
constructions did not belong to the communities but to the state, but even 
if the state had intervened to finance these walls it was in the form of an 
indulgentia that allowed cities to use sums that they usually returned to 
the central state. It would finally have been the revenue of these cities 
that would have allowed the construction of their walls. In these cases, 
archaeology confirms the survival of civitates. 

However, if the civic institution survived in the Iberian Peninsula in 
the late period, how do we explain the paradox raised by archaeological 
documentation? The sources are too scattered to provide a complete picture; 
nothing is said about the network of cities in late Roman Spain. Kulikowski 


45 The colonial forum of Tarraco was undoubtedly partially restored at the end of the third 
century, as suggested by the inscription RIT, 91, evoking the restoration of a portico. It seems 
abandoned in the second half ofthe fourth century (Aquilué Abadías 2004). The latest discover- 
ies made in Mérida do not show abandonment of the forum during the third century. The 
monumental buildings housing the probable curia and a hypothetical aerarium do not appear 
abandoned, stolen, or reoccupied before the fifth century (Ayerbe Vélez, Barrientos Vera, and 
Palma García 2009, pp. 828-831). In Corduba, imperial dedications offered by the city at the 
beginning ofthe fourth century in the area known as the colonial forum suggest that the civic 
heart ofthe city was still active and frequented during this period (CIL 11?/7, 261 and 264). 

46 For Conimbriga, see Alarcáo and Etienne 1977, pp. 145-146; for Complutum, see Rascon 
Marques and Sánchez Montes 2015, pp. 199-220; for Valentia, Morín de Pablos and Ribera i 
Lacomba 2015. 

47 Brassous 2011a. 
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suggested that this network remained substantially stable since its formation 
until the sixth century. Nevertheless, archaeological documentation would 
testify to a specification in the network of cities, by which some cities lost 
their privilege of liberty and became contributa to their neighbours, or in 
other words secondary towns. 

The difficulty is evaluating the global transformation of the cities' net- 
work. To measure this transformation, it would be necessary to compare 
similar sources between high empire and late antiquity. But the difference 
in sources between these two periods is an obstacle. Thanks to Book 3 of the 
Natural History of Pliny the Elder, who presumably draws his information 
from a formula provinciarum ofthe Flavian period, as well to the numerous 
municipal inscriptions of the high empire, we have a relatively detailed 
picture of the network of cities for the high empire. The data from Pliny 
make it possible to estimate that there were more than 513 cities in the three 
provinces of Hispania.* On the other hand, for the late period sources are 
too incomplete to estimate the global number of cities to determine the 
durability of a network. There are less than ten epigraphic monuments and 
episodic mentions in the literature. Unlike in Gaul, there is no inventory 
such as the Notitia Galliarum. The only sources providing rather exhaustive 
accounts are the Nomina Hispanarum sedium, lists of episcopal sees in 
the Middle Ages. If it is postulated that the organization of the church is 
modelled on the civil administration, according to the recommendations 
set forth in the Council of Nicaea,5” the late bishoprics would generally 
correspond to cities. This “principle of accommodation' is widely used by 
historians in other provinces, such as in Gaul.” 

The Nomina Hispanarum sedium are heirs of a document of the seventh/ 
eighth century roughly known as ‘the donation of Wamba’, which could be 
atwelfth-century fake.5? These lists mention 71 bishoprics for all Hispania 
(Fig. 2.1), a number well below the 513 cited by Pliny. If the principle of 
accommodation was followed by the church, making each city an episcopal 
see, the reduction ofthe number of civitates would have been considerable. It 
should be remembered that many former cities' capitals became secondary 
agglomerations. The main problem with these lists, however, is their chronol- 
ogy, which may reflect transformations between the period of interest and 


48 Bowes and Kulikowski 2005, p. 48. 

49 Pliny, Naturalis Historia, 3.3.7; 3.3.18; 4.21-22. 

50 Mayeur, Pietri, and Pietri 1998, pp. 507-509. 

51 Beaujard and Prévot 2004, p. 25; for a discussion of the limits of this principle of accom- 
modation, read Mazel 2016, pp. 160—163. 

52 Vázquez de Parga Iglesias 1943; Mansilla Reoyo 1994. 
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the eighth century. Nevertheless, the comparison of these lists with an earlier 
one collected in the canons of the Council of Iiberris held in the fourth 
century?? underlines the relative stability of the network of bishoprics in 
this province, in which there only appeared the bishoprics of Assido, Ilipa, 
and Astigi. This relative similarity between the lists reinforces the validity 
ofthe Nomina Hispanarum sedium, despite the temporal distance between 
the date of writing and the end of Roman Hispania. By extension, we can 
assume that the Nomina Hispanarum sedium delivers for other Hispanic 
provinces a state of affairs relatively close to that of antiquity. If the principle 
of accommodation, which is the beginning postulate ofthis analysis, is valid, 
the network of bishoprics mentioned in the Nomina Hispanarum sedium 
may reflect partially that ofthe civitates of late Roman Spain and witness a 
transformative deepening ofthe network of cities between the high empire 
and late antiquity, which seems to corroborate in part the archaeological 
data pointing to the degradation of a number of civic centres between 
the second and fourth centuries. Nevertheless, if civic communities have 
not disappeared with the degradation of their civic places evidenced by 
archaeology, then we must consider that there was in the fourth century a 
significant change in civic practices and that civic communion no longer 
used the same places, did not bring together the same people and probably 
did not meet the same expectations. 

For all that, the place of the bishop in the city seems to have become 
important only from the fifth century when the imperial authority and 
the curies were failing, and when the bishop imposed himself as the 
defensor civitatis.5* The fourth century remains a period of development 
of Christianity and the structuring of ecclesiastical organization that 
transformed the peninsula. As elsewhere, persecutions and martyrs of 
the third and early fourth century may have also increased the visibility 
of these communities among the population of the provinces, but the 
influence of these martyrs, whose cult developed mostly from the sixth 
century, and whose importance was strengthened in the Middle Ages,?5 
should not be overestimated in the fourth century. As in other parts of 
the empire, Christianity could have become a majority religion only in the 
last decades of Roman Hispania or later. The edicts of tolerance in 311 and 


53 Traditionally placed at the beginning of the fourth century, the date of celebration ofthe 
council but also its nature are always subject to caution. The council could be later, and date 
from the second half ofthe fourth century (Sotomayor Muro 2005). 

54 Liebeschuetz 2001, pp. 137-167. 

55 Castillo Maldonado 2005. 
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313, the conversion of Constantine, certainly marked an important stage 
in the history ofthe development of Christianity, but did not immediately 
change religious practices.59 In the fourth century, Christianity still largely 
coexisted with paganism, but the new religion was dynamic, as evidenced 
by controversies that occupied the political scene, including Priscillianism, 
which may have extended into the Arian controversy.57 However, there 
is no reason to believe that Hispanic Christianity presented a specific 
regional model. The holding of the Council of Iliberris or the Spanish origin 
ofthe Nicosian emperor Theodosius, should not be allowed to mislead us 
about the importance of Christianity in the peninsula and the Christian 
community, which remains unfortunably difficult, if not impossible, to 
quantify. From an archaeological point of view, it was not until the end 
of the fourth century, but especially the fifth, that the first Christian 
basilicas flourished in urban areas, with rural Christian communities 
appearing more dynamic. 


Conclusion 


The history of late Roman Spain is difficult to reconstruct due to an 
unequal distribution of documentation. It is tempting to do so from the 
evidence of the general evolution of the empire, for example concerning 
social aspects. It would be illusory to propose a late Hispanic singularity. 
Despite its peculiarities, late Roman Spain reveals what one could call an 
integrated periphery. Its peripheral situation allowed it to be relatively 
untouched by the difficulties of the time, and specifically kept it away from 
important military conflicts. It seems to have intervened only marginally 
in the political game, when the ambitions of some individuals became 
manifest. Hispania participated in a secondary way in the economy ofthe 
empire. But its previous integration into the empire explains the relatively 
high conservation of the classical culture marked by civic organization. It 
is marked as well by the development of Christianity and its controversies, 
without however constituting a major polarity. Hispania was concerned 
with military, fiscal, and administrative reforms intended to stabilize the 
weakened bases ofthe empire. What has been provided presents a general 
point of view. In detail, local developments are emerging and must be 


56 Modéran 2006, pp. 218-228. 
57 Escribano 2005. 
58 Chavarría Arnau 2018, pp. 65-95. 
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better considered. In general, scholars rely on either the negative balance 
or the positive balance sheet to give a reading of the trajectory followed by 
Hispania in the fourth century: crisis or continuity, decline or restoration, 
etc. However, the diversity of situations underlines how the balance sheet 
should also consider changes in territoriality. Indeed, changes affecting 
the provincial framework, the distribution of economic activities, and 
the network of cities indicate that late Roman Spain presents various lo- 
cal historical evolutions. In order to understand the substrate on which 
Visigothic Spain is based, it is necessary to consider the general evolution 
of Hispania in regard to an analysis of the diversity of provincial changes 
the day before the arrival ofthe Germanic peoples. 
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3 The Visigoths in Hispania 
New Perspectives on their Arrival and Settlement 


Javier Arce 


Abstract 

This chapter tries to answer a series of questions about the first arrival 
of the Goths in Spain: the date and means of their arrival, their numbers, 
the exact identity ofthose entering the peninsula, where they settled, and 
how. Concerning the problem of who the people entering the peninsula 
were, the question is whether we can truly call them ‘Goths’. After con- 
sidering the history of the Gothic people before their arrival in Aquitania 
and after they remained for more than a hundred years, I conclude that 
they were a mixture of peoples that represented a poly-ethnic group, a 
group clearly not made up exclusively of Goths, and perhaps including 
only very few. 
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In this paper I will try to answer - if possible — a series of questions 
concerning the earliest presence of Goths in the Iberian Peninsula: first, 
when they arrived; second, why they arrived; third, how many; fourth, 
who the people that entered the peninsula were; and fifth, where they 
settled and how. 

These are fairly obvious questions, although many of them are difficult 
to answer, and in some cases impossible to answer with any reasonable 
degree of certainty. Some are easier in view of the nature of the evidence. 
I pose them because of a lack of consensus in the replies in the abundant 
literature on the subject. In many cases, as scholars disagree, I put forward 
interpretations in order to stimulate debate, without being certain they 
are correct. 
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When? 


Many modern scholars consider that the arrival ofthe Goths in Hispania 
took place over the course ofthe fifth century, particularly as a consequence 
of the expansionist policies of King Euric (466—484).5? I make a distinction 
in defining when the general emigration of people that settled in Aquitania 
after 418 occurred. In contrast, the arrival of Goths in Hispania as a part of 
armies that entered the peninsula in order to undertake military interven- 
tions is another matter. During this period, and beforehand, sources tell 
us ofthe frequent arrival in the peninsula of contingents of Gothic forces, 
under the leadership of military commanders, but does not imply that the 
population as a whole arrived.9? 

In particular, two entries in the Consularia Caesaraugustana and an 
inscription on the bridge at Emerita, as well as a reference in Iordanes's work, 
have been used to claim that the Gothic people had settled in the peninsula. 

The texts of the Consularia refer to the years 494 and 497 (i.e. after 
Euric's death). The first (494) states Goti in Hispanias ingressi sunt (the 
Goths advanced into the Hispaniae’) and the second (497), only a few 
years later, Goti intra Hispanias sedes acceperunt ('the Goths settled in the 
Hispaniae’). In 1986, Dominguez Monedero questioned whether these 
two texts referred to the supposed ‘mass penetration of the Goths into the 
Peninsula’.®3 More recently, Koch has insisted on the fact that in both texts, 
Goti refers to the army and not the Gothic people (likewise of the word 
ingressi), considering that sedes does not refer to settlements but rather 
to the cities (sedes) that supported Burdunelus's rebellion in 494, which 
were occupied by Gothic troops.** Leaving aside any debate as regards 
the meaning of sedes acceperunt, the text referring to the year 497 could 
refer to a settlement, probably only of some troops, in cities, and not in the 
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territory as a whole; on no account can we propose that it is indicative of 
large-scale immigration.*5 

Similarly problematic is the text of the inscription from the bridge at 
Emerita, which is only preserved in an eighth-century manuscript (Codex 
Toletanus). It records that in the time of King Euric, the dux Salla, with 
the assistance of the bishop, Zeno, rebuilt the city's walls and bridge, 
which I have considered elsewhere.** I do not plan to debate whether 
the inscription that has come down to us is accurate.°” What needs to 
be emphasized is whether the reference to the dux Salla at Emerita, an 
individual referred to by Hydatius as an ambassador from Theodoric as 
early as 466,9? can be interpreted as indicating that the city was controlled 
or dominated, or constituted at Mérida as ducatus of Euric's at that time.99 
Far less can it be concluded, as Thompson did, that ‘it is beyond question, 
then, that the Goths were occupying Mérida in the last year of Euric's 
reign and that a Goth was commanding there'7? Garcia Moreno uses the 
inscription to speak of'a defensive system established by Euric in Mérida, 
the centre of Visigothic domination in the whole south-western quadrant 
[...] in addition to carrying out a major Gothic military settlement of 
client-aristocratic nature’.” Neither can it be accepted as Chavarría Arnau 
has recently claimed on the basis ofthe inscription, that 'Euric focused his 
interest on consolidating a limes against the Suevi, transforming Emerita 
into the keystone of this defensive system’.”” Such statements cannot be 
supported by the text. The dux Salla might have been merely passing 
through Emerita and, for practical reasons, could have placed his troops 
at the disposal of those repairing the bridge and defences. His presence 
could have been of the same transitory nature as that of other Visigothic 
comites or duces that passed through the peninsula in the fifth century 
with frequency. 

Finally, we are left with a text in Iordanes. On one occasion, the historian 
states that Euricus totas Hispanias Galliasque sibi iam iure propio tenens 
(‘Euric already held all ofthe Hispaniae and Gaul by his own right’), words 
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that need not be understood literally? They may indicate that he possessed 
a certain legal control, but not that the Gothic people had already settled 
in the peninsula. 

There is, however, a text by Procopius that has not been sufficiently taken 
into account, a text that shows that, in fact, this arrival took place much 
later. I am referring to De bello Gothico V.13.12—13, which recounts the defeat 
of King Amalaric in Narbonne by the Franks, who as a result obtained the 
part of the Visigothic territory in Gaul that corresponds to Aquitania Prima. 
Afterwards, as Procopius states, 'the survivors ofthe vanquished emigrated 
from Gaul with their wives and children and went to Hispania, where Theudis 
ruled’. This event can be dated to 531; it is the first time that we read in an 
ancient source a reference to a Visigothic migration to Hispania, not just 
of soldiers, but also of people with families and children. The arrival ofthe 
Goths from Aquitania in Hispania took place in the 530s.7* 

This date represents a problem with regards to the chronology attributed 
by archaeologists to cemeteries on the Meseta, which they place between 
the mid-fifth century and the late sixth century, and which they consider 
to imply that the arrival (and settlement) took place long before the sixth 
century.’5 These finds have been used by many historians to attempt to 
define the settlement area that was a consequence of the distribution of 
lands among the Visigoths. Hence, a commonly held opinion is that the 
Visigothic rural space was located between sites such as Herrera del Pisuerga 
(Palencia), Carpio (Toledo), Duraton (Segovia), and Castiltierra (Segovia).”° 
None of these cemeteries were excavated stratigraphically in such a way that 
might provide a satisfactory chronological sequence. Two further problems 
these cemeteries give rise to are, firstly, that of their identification as ‘Gothic’ 
or ‘Visigothic’ and, secondly, the fact that in no case are they associated 
with a settlement such as a vicus, villa, or civitas. In addition, it should be 
emphasized that it is not certain that these cemeteries can be identified with 
a specific ethnic group, and neither is the chronology proven, as the dating 
is based on a priori assumptions and stylistic arguments. The scholar who 
has analysed these excavations in greatest detail has recently recognized 
that ‘the possibility that the so-called Visigothic cemeteries of the Castilian 
Meseta are actually not Visigothic might be contemplated’.”” Some have 
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identified them as burials of Ostrogoths, while others have considered them 
to be 'Gothicized' Romans who followed Gothic fashions. 


Why? 


The Battle of Vouillé did not represent a total defeat for the Goths at the 
hands of the Franks, as Theodoric immediately took possession of a part of 
the kingdom that the enemies had occupied and restored it to the Goths’ 
jurisdiction: Theodoricus Italiae rex |... francos proterit partem regni, quam 
manus hostium occupaverat, recepit Gothorumque iuri restituit? (Theoderic, 
king of Italy [...] crushed the Francs, recovered the part ofthe kingdom which 
the forces of the enemy had occupied, and restored it to the authority of 
the Goths’). Theodoric recovered partem regni, Narbonensis, where a part 
ofthe population that had settled there after the foedus of 418 continued to 
live. Therefore, there was not a massive population movement to Hispania 
immediately after Vouillé. Gesalic, son of Alaric II, was proclaimed king in 
Narbo in 508: Narbonna princeps efficitur — per Isidore. After the Battle of 
Vouillé, the part of the population settled in Aquitania continued to live 
under Frankish rule in other areas of the region, at least those who had 
survived the battle. 

The conflict between Amalaric and his wife Clotilde led to the interven- 
tion ofthe king ofthe Franks, Childebert, who defeated the Goths in Narbo 
and conquered the region; itis at this moment that Procopius points out that 
the Goths that remained were forced to emigrate to the Iberian Peninsula: 
men, women, children, and the elderly. It was a question of an enforced 
emigration rather than a conquest, which took place in 531. 

Theodoric had already been proclaimed king ofthe Goths in 511 and began 
to intervene in peninsular affairs (as reflected in Cassiodorus's letters). In 
this same year, 531, Theudis was elected king in Hispania. Part of his armed 
retinue, or personal guard, was formed neither by Ostrogoths nor Goths, but 
rather by clients from the estates of his wife, who was of Hispanic origin.7? 
It has been said that Theudis established the capital of the kingdom in 
Toletum. This statement lies in the fact that a law issued by him (the only 
one known) on the expenses of justice, dated 546, was signed by the king 
in Toledo. This argument, however, is not valid. Many laws included in the 
Codex Theodosianus, for example, mention emperors signing laws in unlikely 
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places — Sirmium, Serdica, Mediolanum — without indicating that these were 
places in which they resided, or which were their capital, rather than places 
through which they had passed. This is the value I believe should be given to 
Theudis signing this law in Toledo (Data sub die VIII Kalendas decembrias, 
anno XV, regni domini nostri gloriosissimi Theudi regis Toleto. Recognovimus 
[issued at the 8th day before the December Kalends, year fifteen, under the 
rule of our very glorious king Theudis in Toledo. We have reviewed’]).®° Toledo 
was only to be transformed into the central place of the kingdom from the 
time of Athanagild, or, more probably, of Liuvigild (569—586). 


How many came? 


The question how many came is impossible to answer. However, it is of 
fundamental importance in order to gain an idea of the nature of the 
population that emigrated to the Iberian Peninsula, and the extent of the 
area they might have settled. Yet we know nothing about such aspects with 
any degree of certainty. 

An entry by Olympiodorus of Thebes tells us, the Goths who settled 
in Barcino in 416/7 finally received, when they handed Galla Placidia to 
Honorius (or perhaps even beforehand), a quantity of 600,000 modii of 
wheat, which they had been demanding for some time, and which had been 
promised by Rome.?' The Goths urgently needed grain supplies. Shortly 
beforehand, they had had to buy it at an exorbitant price from the Vandals 
in Baetica.®? Jones calculated that this amount would be sufficient to feed 
some 15,000 men for a year.9 Does this mean that the individuals that had 
settled in Barcino numbered 15,000? Was only the army being referred to? 
Was this an exceptional payment on one occasion or was this expected to last 
several years? Jones' calculations have been discussed by several scholars, 
and some consider them to be ‘too long’ (Nixon). Be that as it may, the Goths 
or the people who were in Barcino with Athaulf did not plan to settle there, 
and it is by no means certain that all those that had accompanied him 
from Italy after Alaric's death in Cosenza were actually there. There is no 
archaeological trace of their presence in Barcino. Whatever the numbers 
involved, this group moved from Barcino to Gallia, where they settled in 
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accordance with the foedus of 418. However, what would be interesting to 
know is how many moved to the peninsula in 531. More than a century had 
elapsed since they settled in Aquitania. 

Historians have calculated the approximate numbers ofthose who moved 
to the peninsula. These calculations are very generic, and are not based on 
secure evidence. Abadal i Vinyals considered that the Visigothic kingdom 
was inthe hands of some 1,500 families and thus the total population must 
have numbered 7,000 or 10,000; Reinhardt believed that they would have 
been about 80,000 or 100,000, while Orlandis and Sánchez-Albornoz put 
forward a figure of 200,000. There is no evidence whatsoever to support such 
population figures. Perhaps the one closest to reality is that proposed by 
Abadal i Vinyals, whose total is quite close to the figure calculated by Jones.54 


Who were the people who entered the Peninsula? 


The essence ofthe problem is whether it can be stated that the people who 
entered the peninsula were ‘Goths’. It should be remembered that, from 
395 onwards, the Goths accompanying Alaric followed him along a route 
that took them from Thrace to Constantinople, and from there to Thessaly, 
Boeotia, Achaea, Corinth, and the Peloponnese, and subsequently to Epirus; 
they later moved to regions of Tllyricum; afterwards to Italy (Mediolanum, 
Pollenza, Verona, Rimini, Ravenna, and Rome), before heading southwards to 
the Strait of Messina and, after part ofthe fleet in which they were trying to 
reach Africa sunk, returning to Cosenza.* From there, now under Athaulf's 
leadership, they headed to the north of Italy and entered Gallia, were 
expelled from Narbonense towards Barcino, and returned to Narbonense. 
It was there that an agreement was reached. A hundred years later, in 531, 
they entered Hispania. The loss of people in the course ofthis long journey 
must have been considerable (from Pollenz and Verona, encounters with 
different military bodies, the loss of a large part of the fleet in the Strait, to 
which should be added the periods of shortages, illnesses, desertions, etc.). 
In addition to these factors, we must bear in mind the different groupings of 
people who joined them in the course ofthese travels (slaves, Vandals, Celts, 
Romans, etc.). This mixture of peoples represented a multi-ethnic group, a 
group clearly not made up exclusively of Goths, or perhaps including very 
few Goths. Liebeschuetz justifiably stated that 'the army that was settled in 
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418 [in Aquitania] could have included a small proportion of men that had 
left their territory in 395.4 For this reason, he continues: ‘they had become 
a new people’. Heather is more hesitant: ‘the Visigoths [...] who founded 
successor states to the western Roman Empire were not purely Gothic? 
and although over the course of time 20,000 or 30,000 individuals joined the 
original group, this did not alter the Gothic nucleus. The newly incorporated 
members were 'Gothicized' with the passage of time. If it is borne in mind 
that in 531a part of the Goths' remained in Narbonense, and the remaining 
members of the families, the elderly, the children, and women, entered 
Hispania, the question that should be raised is whether the people who 
entered the peninsula in the early sixth century were ‘Goths’. The generic 
references to them in the sources reflect a historiographic convention. 

González Salinero has recently summarized the problem, in my opinion, 
extremely prudently: "The basic population of the Visigothic kingdom in 
Hispania was made up by a great majority of Gallo-Romans and subsequently 
Hispano-Romans, as well as a powerful minority of strictly speaking Gothic 
ascendancy”.®® 

This statement takes us back to Abadal i Vinyals’s theory and to that 
of Liebeschuetz. Only a minority made up the Gothic core of what was 
subsequently to appear in the sources as the regnum Gothorum. The continu- 
ity in power of this nucleus was guaranteed because, as the IV Council of 
Toledo (AD 633) lays down, nobody could be elected king unless he was of 
Gothic lineage. The other peoples who lived alongside them in Aquitania 
did not so much become Gothicized, but rather Romanized. But above all, 
the regnum cannot be understood without the church. It was the church 
that permeated its actions in all spheres of activity. And the church was 
not interested in whether its faithful were Goths or Romans or Silingian 
Vandals. It was exclusively interested in their being followers of the church's 
faith and doctrine. This was clearly a process that fundamentally took place 
from the reign of Reccared and the III Council of Toledo. 


Where and how did they settle? 


The last question and the final point in this contribution is to endeavour to 
establish how they settled and where. No text speaks about either point. All 
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we can do is speculate. Some historians defend the view that the Visigoths 
in Spain were settled on individual lots. The rules of the settlement - hospi- 
talitas — were the same as those [that] had been applied for the settlement 
of the Visigoths in Gaul. The Goth received two third[s] of an estate while 
the Roman kept one third’.®° This statement is based on two texts in the Lex 
Visigothorum that, under the heading of antiqua reproduces extracts from 
Liuvigild's Codex Revisus, which in turn date back to Euric.9° The problem 
is to clarify whether we can consider these references, which reflect events 
that took place in early fifth-century Gaul, to be applicable to the situation 
in sixth-century Hispania. 

Since there was no longer a Roman authority in the peninsula, it should 
be considered that the settlement took place by means of agreements with 
individuals or local authorities but agreements that remain unknown 
because of a lack of written evidence. There is no reference in the records 
to conflict between newcomers and the Hispano-Romans. Was the system 
established by Euric used in this new distribution of lands? We do not know. 

Ifa group of immigrants moved from Narbonense to Hispania, the logical 
route for them to have followed would have been via the pass of Le Perthus. 
For this reason, the first area in which they settled might be expected to 
have been Tarraconense, which corresponds to present-day Catalonia. 
Afterwards, they spread throughout the peninsula, with the exception of 
the furthermost regions occupied by the Suevi. Archaeology has confirmed 
these settlements in a broad sweep of Spanish territory. These new peoples 
occupied villae as well as cities. It is very difficult to detect their presence in 
the latter; and in villae it is extremely unlikely that it can be demonstrated 
that they were ‘Goths’. 


After posing this series of questions it is appropriate to develop further a 
number of comments related to them. The presence of the Goths in Hispania 
can be divided into two clearly differentiated phases: an initial one of a 
military nature (in the late fifth century) and a second one of a peaceful 
nature, the consequence of immigration (the first few decades of the sixth 
century). 

The arrival of the Goths in the Iberian Peninsula initially led to a degree of 
unrest among certain local groups, who offered resistance, precisely because 
of the military nature of their interventions. Bearing in mind the state of 
abandonment in existence in the peninsula, the obvious solution was to take 
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control over it by proclaiming oneself emperor. This was what happened 
initially, during the period in which King Euric (466-484) undertook an 
aggressive policy of conquering different cities and regions of the peninsula. 
However, the revolts, or the events described below, did not start in this 
king's reign, but in that of Alaric II. 

The Goths had first come into contact with the Iberian Peninsula as 
a consequence of their alliance with Rome (foedus) when they acted as 
troops against the Suevi, Vandals, and Alans who had crossed into Hispania 
in 409. Theodoric I's expedition, which had been sent cum voluntate et 
ordinatione Avitii imperatoris (‘at the request and order of the emperor 
Avitus")?! led to the former's interest in the peninsula.” As long ago as 1923, 
Bury stated: But, though he [Theodoric] went in the name of Avitus and 
the Roman Republic, we cannot doubt that he was deliberately preparing 
for the eventual fulfilment of the ambition of the Goths to possess Spain 
themselves, by weakening the Suevic power’.?3 But the death of Avitus in 
Gaul in 457 forced Theodoric to leave the Iberian Peninsula and return 
to Gaul.?^ Although he continued to show interest in Hispania, he never 
undertook his project to expand the Goths' presence throughout the area. 
His successor, King Euric, was to fulfil this policy of expansion, starting 
with Tarraconense, thus trying to wrest from Rome a province that had 
hitherto traditionally always been under Roman control. It was therefore in 
Euric's reign that the gradual occupation of Hispania by the Gothic people, 
who until that moment had occupied the area of Aquitania in Gaul, truly 
began. However, this activity was restricted exclusively to the cities; this 
stage still did not represent a period of settlement. Euric had acceded to the 
throne by assassinating his brother Theodoric.% In the Chronica Gallica of 
511, itis mentioned that, after the death ofthe Roman emperor Anthemius, 
in 472, Euric sent Count Gautericus to take Pamplona, Caesaraugusta, and 
several nearby cities: Gauterit comes gothorum Hispaniam per Pampelonam 
et Caesaraugustam et vicinas urbes obtinuit.99 Subsequently, Heldefred and 
Vincentius, who were similarly sent by Euric, besieged Tarraco and a number 
of other cities on the Mediterranean coast (in the year 474). 
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These early, localized military conquests did not enjoy the support and 
acquiescence of the local aristocracy of Tarraconense. Both Isidore and the 
Consularia Caesaraugustana mention this reaction in their accounts. In fact, 
Isidore states in general terms that, by means ofthe invasion with his army, 
Euric eliminated the nobility of Tarraconense who had fought against him: 
Tarraconensis etiam provinciae nobilitatem, quae ei pugnaverint, exercitus 
irruptione evertit.?” The impact of the aggressive interventions of Euric's 
Gothic forces made itself felt or led to a reaction during the reign of his 
successor, Alaric II (484—507). A certain part of society in Tarraconense did 
not accept the presence of the Goths in the province or at least not in the 
violent way that it was exercised by Euric's armies. Tarraconense preferred 
to remain faithful to the empire, both in Constantinople and in Rome. One 
indication of this local reaction was probably expressed in an inscription 
dedicated to the emperors Anthemius (467—472) and Leo I (457-474), who 
ruled the Western and Eastern empires respectively, which was displayed 
in the forum of Tarraco.% The inscription is in a marble plaque probably 
affixed to a statute pedestal.?? The inhabitants of Tarraco - and especially 
its aristocracy — still continued a well-established Roman tradition, that 
is the display of statutes in the most prestigious points of the city, and by 
means of this inscription they expressed their adherence — perhaps as an 
act of desperation — to the ruling emperor's legitimacy. They felt themselves 
to be Romans and proclaimed this fact at moments of doubt and danger. 
Nevertheless, by this stage nobody was able to offer assistance. They had 
to resist by themselves. And it is in this context that the usurpations of 
Burdunelus and Petrus should be placed. The Consularia Caesaraugustana 
provide two almost consecutive entries reflecting events in the years 496 
and 506. In the first entry, it is stated that a certain Burdunelus in Hispania 
tyrannidem assumit (‘Burdunelus became a tyrant in Hispania’), and for the 
following year the Consularia refer to the occupation of cities on the part of 
the gothi (that is to say the Gothic army). It is perfectly reasonable to think 
that Burdunelus's usurpation (tyrannidem assumit) was related to the Goths' 
attempt to gain control of the cities of Tarraconense. In the first instance, 
Burdunelus did not act alone and could count on the support of others, but 
once he was betrayed by the latter, he was handed over to the Goths, who 
transferred him to Tolosa (Toulouse), at the time the capital of the kingdom 
of Aquitania, where he was condemned to an exceptional and particularly 
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gruesome death: he was placed inside a bronze bull, which was placed over 
the fire until it melted (Burdunelus a suis traditus et Tolosam directus in 
tauro aeneo impositus igne crematus est). Burdunelus's revolt was a failure. 
Where this proclamation, this usurpation took place is unknown. We do not 
know whether it was in a city, but it seems fairly logical to think that it must 
have been in one in Tarraconense: Caesaraugusta? Tarraco? Barcino? The 
usurpation lasted scarcely a year. He received an exemplary punishment; he 
was condemned to the fate endured by usurpers, capital punishment, but 
on this occasion by means of particularly atrocious and savage suffering, 
although it should be pointed out that this was not unknown among Roman 
punishments.'° News of the event spread swiftly, reaching Caesaraugusta, 
where it was gathered by the author of the Consularia. 

Who was this Burdunelus? The name seems to point to non-Roman 
origins, but it is clear that, even if he were a Goth by birth, he acted in the 
name of Rome against the Goths.'” Was he a noble? Did he belong to the 
administration? We have no information whatsoever regarding these points. 

Thereafter, the Consularia record that in 504 that a circus show was held in 
(Caesaraugusta circus spectatus est), an entry that requires further explana- 
tion. After Burdunelus’s failure, there was another attempt at usurping power, 
on this occasion led by a certain Petrus, who in the year 506 also proclaimed 
himself tyrannus (‘emperor/usurper’): Petrus tyrannus interfectus est. He 
was defeated in the same year as his revolt and, after being taken prisoner in 
Dertosa (Tortosa), he was executed and beheaded; his head was sent, placed 
on a spearhead, precisely to Caesaraugusta: Dertossa a Gothis ingressa. Petrus 
tyrannus interfectus est et caput eius Caesaraugustam deportatum est. Once 
again, a member of the established society of Tarraconense rebelled against 
the Goths, this revolt rapidly being crushed. The punishment meted out to 
him was similarly of the type reserved for usurpers in the Roman world: 
beheading. I have elsewhere proposed that Petrus proclaimed himself 
emperor in Caesaraugusta, on the occasion of the circus shows, and, for this 
reason his head was subsequently displayed there to reflect the exemplary 
punishment that he was given, which had to be shown to his followers who 
had supported this proclamation in the former Augustan colonia.‘ 

The presence of the Goths in Hispania was not well received, at least 
not in Tarraconense. In the other provinces of the diocese the Suevi were 


100 On the subject, see Callu 1984. 

101 Abadali Vinyals 1958, p. 545, and Thompson 1982, p. 303, n. 31, considered that he wasa 
Roman and not a Goth. 

102 See Arce 2005, pp. 171-172. 
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already living alongside the Hispano-Romans, and neither does it seem that 
the Goths were readily accepted in subsequent years from what is known 
of the later resistance to Liuvigild in Baetica. 

A number of years later — almost thirty years afterwards - a part of the 
Gothic people settled in Aquitania were forced to emigrate to Hispania as a 
consequence ofthe Frankish victories and pressure; however, this population 
movement was of a very different nature from the initial Gothic incursions. 

Was this Gothic migration, which on this occasion was peaceful in nature, 
well received? In contemporary sources at least, or in those that subsequently 
narrated the event, there is no reference to confrontation or violent clashes. 
The problem is to establish, as was pointed out above, how the process of 
accommodation took place. There must necessarily have been agreements 
and negotiations, but on this occasion the Goths were not in a position to 
impose anything. The Hispano-Romans are likely to have allowed them 
to settle in exchange for their working the land and taking responsibility 
for other necessary ‘industrial’ tasks. However, none of the extant sources 
explains how lands were assigned or what system was used for settling 
the Goths. 

It should not be forgotten that prior to this population movement (c. 531), 
Hispania was ruled from Italy by King Theodoric from the year 511 on- 
wards.'^3 This does not mean that the Goths had already occupied the lands 
of the Iberian Peninsula, but rather that the Ostrogothic king controlled 
the provinces of Hispania, as is demonstrated by some of Cassiodorus's 
letters. Theodoric was interested in guaranteeing the supply of grain from 
the Iberian Peninsula to Italy, but some individuals had diverted cargos 
from Italy to Africa. There were abuses in the tax-collection process and in 
coin weights, as well as in the running of the cursus publicus. In response 
to complaints by residents of the province, the king sent two high-ranking 
officials -Ampelius and Liuvirit — to put the administration in order.'?* 
In Letter V.39 there is a reference to an individual named Lietus, one of 
Theodoric's administrators in the Iberian Peninsula, whom some scholars 
identify as a governor. In addition, on another occasion garrisons of Gothic 
soldiers quartered in cities are mentioned. These details reveal that an organ- 
ized administration continued to exist in the peninsula. Chavarría Arnau 
considers that, since among the tasks of these officials sent by Theodoric 


103 Consularia Caesaraugustana, 511.2, and Isidore of Seville, Historia de Regibus Gothorum, 
Wandalorum et Sueborum, 39. 

104 Cassiodorus, Variae epistulae, V.35 and V.39; the letters are dated 523 and 526, respectively; 
on this question, see García Iglesias 1975. 
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was that of taking care of the imperial patrimonium, now in the hands of 
the Ostrogothic king, the lands linked to the ruling Ostrogothic power 
could have been used for the settlement of both Ostrogoths and Goths; she 
considers that ‘these properties were located in Tarraconense, and more 
precisely in the upper Duero valley, characterized by the existence of large 
tracts of cereal-producing lands’.5 However, this is simply a hypothesis. 

It is clear that the Goths who entered Spain encountered the admin- 
istration of Theudis, king from 531 onwards, that is to say at almost the 
same time that the Goths arrived. Theudis had a good relationship with 
the local aristocracy, as shown by his marriage to an extremely wealthy 
Hispano-Roman noblewoman who owned extensive rural estates in the 
Iberian Peninsula.”® Theudis could have contributed to the settlement of 
the newcomers and used his good offices to establish agreements. 

The areas where the Goths settled may have been varied and widespread 
or specific and limited in size. The cities are likely to have accommodated 
many of them, especially the elites (the cases of Emerita, Tarraco, Barcino, 
Toletum, Corduba, Hispalis). However, they may also have taken up residence 
in the countryside, where examples of Roman villae being reoccupied can 
be identified.'” Moreover, it is not absolutely impossible that, as Gisela 
Ripoll López has suggested, they could also have occupied the agri deserti, 
areas that were unoccupied in the late Roman period. The Gothic people 
had been settled in Aquitania since 418 (or 419), not only in rural areas, 
but also in cities. Likewise, in Hispania beforehand this must have been 
the case ofthe Suevi. Thompson pointed out that the only places that were 
not subjected to sacking in the many raids carried out by the Suevi within 
their own lands were Bracara, Lucus, and Asturica; this may indicate that 
Suevi lived in the cities. In fact, Thompson was of the opinion that the bulk 
of them lived in Bracara.'% Nevertheless, in 460 Hydatius expressly states 
that the Suevi living in Lucus (Luco habitantes) murdered some Roman 
nobles in their own city. 

However widespread, the idea that the Goths did not take advantage of 
urban life and that they took over almost all the villae or that they built 
settlements consisting of wooden huts roofed with leaves and branches is 
absurd. A large proportion ofthe Goths settled in the built-up areas of Roman 
cities and were housed in the domus or alternatively settled in open public 


105 Chavarría Arnau 2018, p. 22. 

106 Procopius, De bello Gothico, V.12.50. 

107 For this subject, see Chavarría Arnau 2007, pp. 73-77. 
108 Thompson 1982, p. 158. 
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spaces in the cities or the suburbium. It is true that they used villae, which 
they exploited either directly or through the Hispano-Romans themselves. 
For the Goths, the city represented continuity and identification with the 
Roman past, an attitude that they appropriated and reused in accordance 
with their ways of life, which, in the majority of cases, imitated that of the 
Romans. Needless to say, these new inhabitants had no intention of laying 
waste to the villae or cities. They needed them for themselves. 

The problem is that their presence is not easily recognizable in the 
archaeological record. The same situation can be found in southern Gaul 
where, after having lived there for almost a hundred years, the presence of 
the Visigoths, on the basis of archaeological evidence alone, could be said 
never to have taken place.'” Recently, Esmonde Cleary has come to the 
same conclusion."? Nevertheless, and as he points out, they continued to 
preserve their Gothic identity, which was expressed by the existence of a 
regnum and obedience to the king, as well as adherence to the Arian faith. 
Maintenance of this ‘identity’ was restricted to the circle of the elites and 
powerful in a general way for the purposes of propaganda and merely as 
required for the cohesion of power. Historians such as Isidore and others 
contributed to the creation of this identity and the idea of the regnum. 

In addition to the Hispano-Romans, the Goths, above all those who settled 
in the cities, encountered a mixed population that included Orientals (from 
Syria, Egypt, and the Orient in general). Evidence for individuals of oriental 
origin can be found in Greek inscriptions from cities in southern Baetica, 
on the Mediterranean coast (Tarraco, Dertosa, Cartago Nova, Malaca) and 
in Lusitania, etc. Through the use of such evidence many historians have 
created a sort of historiographical myth, referring to the existence of colonies 
of oriental traders’ in the Iberian Peninsula in this period." I consider this 
designation to be inappropriate. The presence of a Greek inscription does 
not mean that there was a trading colony in a particular place. Neither 
does the presence of a sarcophagus of 'oriental' style and manufacture. 
Furthermore, the fact that reference is made to the arrival of a group of 
oriental traders in the city in the Vitas Sanctorum Patrum Emeretensium 
does not mean that there was a 'trading colony' in Mérida. There were 
definitely contacts between Hispania and the pars Orientis in this period, 


109 "Without the historical sources no archaeologist could have suspected the occupation of 
Aquitaine by the Visigoths from 418 to 507'; James 1991, p. 149. 

110 Esmonde Cleary 2018. 

11 See, for example, García Moreno 1972; Chavarría Arnau 2018, pp. 26-27; González Salinero 
2017, Pp. 243-245; and many others. This phenomenon is much better testified in Gaul. 
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and we are aware ofthe trade in goods ofeastern Mediterranean provenance 
(in no circumstances, however, substantial). In the vast majority of cases 
these were travellers belonging to differing professions who travelled to 
the Iberian Peninsula.” 

In brief, the majority of the population of Hispania in the sixth and 
seventh centuries were not Goths and those who were had totally adapted 
to Roman ways of life. Only the ruling elite really warrant the description 


of ‘Goths’.”3 
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4 The Early Visigothic Presence in 
Southeastern Hispania 


New Finds from a Rural Settlement in the Carthaginiensis, 
Senda de Granada (Murcia) 


Jaime Vizcaino Sánchez and Luis Alberto García Blanquez 


Abstract 

This chapter analyses some aspects of the late antique occupation of ‘Senda 
de Granada; a rural settlement in Murcia. In the late fifth century, after 
they arrived in Hispania, the Visigoths attempted to assimilate Roman 
culture. Archaeological research has revealed the possibility of a religious 
building, with a well-defined funerary enclosure. Grave goods, mainly 
dress accessories, from the burial and a nearby dump, are decorated 
with the cloisonné technique. The presence of such items was previously 
unknown in southeastern Carthaginiensis. These finds and, more widely, 
the resulting settlement pattern, are evaluated and will be used as a 
blueprint for the examination of early Visigothic presence in the region. 


Keywords: Hispania; Carthaginiensis; Visigoths; rural settlement; grave 


goods; cloisonné 


Archaeological characterization of the site 


The rural complex of Senda de Granada is located in the hinterland of 
Carthago Spartaria, 50 km to the south. The setting ofthe site is the vicinity 
of the Roman route that linked the capital ofthe Carthaginiensis and Ilunum 
and Complutum. This important road connected the Mediterranean coast 
with the central areas of Hispania. The plain in this central sector of the 
Segura valley is a strategic crossroad that provides communication between 
the Levantine coast and Baetica. Beside being of geostrategic importance, the 
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valley is a fertile agricultural landscape watered by the Segura river, where 
several late Roman villae, such as La Alberca or Algezares, have been attested.' 

The site was identified during the construction of housing in the develop- 
ing residential belt around Murcia.? There were no previous records of 
its existence, which triggered an archaeological rescue plan within the 
construction area. The site lies on a gentle southward slope located in 
Espinardo, 2.6 km from Murcia, the old Mursiya founded in 825. The area 
north of Murcia has changed substantially since Roman times; during the 
Roman period, the area was watered by only two seasonal watercourses, 
which limited its agricultural potential. Since the Islamic period, after the 
building of an irrigation system connected to the Segura river, the region 
has undergone a thorough transformation. Before this metamorphosis, the 
settlement pattern was dependent on the impact ofseasonal floods. Between 
the fourth and seventh centuries (phases 1-3), the main structures were 
built on the top of small hills, while work areas and humble dwellings were 
located on low inundation areas. 

Despite the fact that a large area has been excavated (Fig. 4.1), not all of 
the original complex could be documented due to the area affected by the 
construction project. Moreover, the record ofthe site has been affected by 
construction during the later Middle Ages and a substantial area has been 
repeatedly subjected to soil removal for agricultural purposes. As a result, 
buildings and other features were in a precarious state of preservation. Some 
of them were preserved only by their foundations, built with poor materials. 

Analysis of the stratigraphic, structural, and material contexts allowed 
us to establish six occupational periods. Scattered archaeological remains 
dating to the early Roman Empire were found in late antique silos. These 
materials must have come from a nearby area, as yet unidentified. The 
site began its development from the fourth century (first phase), when 
oil presses, pottery kilns, and probable forges signal production for the 
purposes of self-supply and, possibly, local redistribution. We think these 
structures belong to the pars fructuaria of a partially unknown villa. At 
the end of fifth century (second phase), this function changed, when the 
original villa became a new rural settlement. Similar development has 
been attested for other nearby villae, such as La Alberca and Algezares, 
the residential buildings of which underwent a thorough transformation 
in the late fifth century? The archaeological record suggests this to be a 


1 Ramallo Asensio, García Blánquez, and Vizcaíno Sánchez 2012. 
2 About the complete excavation, García Blánquez 2010. 
3 Ramallo Asensio, García Blánquez, and Vizcaíno Sánchez 2012, pp. 332-340. 
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Fig.4.1 Plan of the rural complex of Senda de Granada (Murcia, Spain). © Jaime Vizcaino Sánchez 
and Luis Alberto Garcia Blanquez. 


widespread phenomenon, not only in the southeastern territory, but in 
most regions of Hispania.* 

This second phase yielded more information. During this period, the 
settlement was occupied by a different community, dedicated to agriculture 
and stock-breeding. Some former production structures were reused as 
humble dwellings. Domestic activities resulted in large rubbish dumps 
deposited in the old workshops. Different funerary areas were also identified, 
including three burial phases: the western necropolis (fourth-fifth centu- 
ries), the northern necropolis (fifth-seventh), and the eastern necropolis 
(sixth-seventh), mainly related to the second phase, in addition to privileged 
funerary area and other scattered burials. Finally, at the beginning of the 
seventh century (third phase) the rural complex was abandoned, perhaps 
in the context of changing settlement patterns in southeastern Spain. No 
evidence for violent destruction has been found; the archaeological evidence 
shows a gradual process of abandonment until the arrival of Arabs in the 
late ninth century (fourth phase), when the settlement was reoccupied. 


4 Ripoll López and Arce 2003; Chavarría Arnau 2007. 
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An early medieval rural settlement 


Senda de Granada shows the late reoccupation of a rural complex, possibly 
the pars fructuaria of a Roman villa, whose pars urbana is still to be identi- 
fied. The transformation of rural occupation patterns during late antiquity 
is an increasingly well-known process. The changes undergone by this 
site are reminiscent of similar processes attested at the villae of El Val and 
Aguilafuente. It stands as another piece of archaeological evidence for a 
widespread phenomenon, detected throughout Europe: the replacement of 
villas by another sort of rural settlements, inhabited by a different social 
class and, therefore, a different material culture.? Senda de Granada is 
one of the few known examples from southern Spain. 

The villa became an agricultural settlement from the fifth century. Our 
fieldwork has revealed humble dwellings, whose reuse has divided older 
buildings into smaller units. The later structures are built in rammed earth 
and timber walls, set on a masonry plinth. The detection of post holes 
suggests a wooden roof. Old tegulae are rarely attested and appear only as 
plundered material in walls, ovens, or small cisterns. These new residential 
and industrial structures, built in reused and perishable materials, have 
simple hearths, although a few small kilns have been recorded. 

In this occupational context, we found a number of ditches or pits, mainly 
in the depressions caused by small gullies. Most of them are silos, a type 
of storage structure in this region generally found pre- or post-dating the 
Roman imperial period, i.e. associated with Iberian or late antique rural 
settlements (Fig. 4.2). They were common between the fifth and seventh 
centuries, as illustrated by Senda de Granada or the nearby site of Los 
Villares.? Significantly, these storages are not found in the vicinity of 
Carthago Spartaria, but only in its territorium. 

Unlike traditional cemeteries found in the Castilian plateau, in this occa- 
sion it was possible to excavate both the cemeteries and related settlement. 
As such, Senda de Granada is an opportunity to analyse multiple features 
of the settlement, including two cemeteries (the northern and eastern 
necropolis), a small, private necropolis inside a hypothetical ‘church’, and 
small groups of scattered tombs. The scattered graves mainly appear in 
lower and inundation areas, which are regarded as marginal burial spaces. 
One of those is a tomb in which a corpse was found alongside a potential 
purse clasp. 


5 Quirós Castillo 2009. 
6  Ramallo Asensio, García Blánquez, and Vizcaíno Sánchez 2012, pp. 342-351. 
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Fig. 4.2 View of some silos and detail of silo-dump 4015, where the cloisonné purse mount was 
found. O Jaime Vizcaíno Sánchez and Luis Alberto García Blánquez. 


Overall, these features are reminiscent of those recorded in an increasing 
number of sites around Madrid. Their similarity to northern European 
sites has led some scholars to link them to Visigothic practices." This type 
of site is unusual for the southeastern Carthaginiensis. Recent excavations 
have revealed only a handful of such sites, near Los Villares (Murcia) and 
Rinconada de Olivares (Jumilla), both of which feature sunken-floor huts, 
postholes, kilns, and an associated cemetery. In Senda de Granada, apparent 
from this changed settlement pattern, an interesting set ofitems of personal 
adornment were found, allowing us to ask about their individual or social 
significance, but also about manufacturing techniques and ornamental 
styles, which traditionally have been considered to be 'Germanic' or even 
‘Gothic’ signs of identity? Indeed, the southeastern Carthaginiensis was 
instilled with strong Roman traditions, where a significant Visigothic 
presence has not been considered to predate the mid-sixth century, when 
Liuvigild sent his troops against the Byzantine province which had taken 
over the coast between the Fretum Gaditanum and Dianium.? Recent finds 
suggest that this should be qualified, and that groups were much more 
mixed than previously believed. 

Although little quantitative data are available, their qualitative sig- 
nificance cannot be denied. We want especially to highlight three pieces 
characteristic of a long Germanic tradition, although some scholars have 
indicated that they are not necessarily exclusive to these peoples. Their 
typology, manufacturing techniques, and decoration belong to Ripoll López's 


7  Vigil-Escalera 2000. 
8 Ripoll López 1999. 
9 García Moreno 1998, pp. 118-121; Arce 2011; Vallejo Girvés 2012. 
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second (480/90—c.525) and third (c.525-560/80) styles.'° They are mainly 
characterized by the use ofthe cloisonné technique. A disk fibula and a belt 
buckle, alongside another incomplete item depicting an eagle, are the most 
important pieces in the assemblage. These pieces are generally found in the 
central area of the Castilian plateau, in cemeteries that have been linked 
to the initial stages of Visigothic settlement." In fact, some scholars have 
pointed out that these items reflect a fashion that was largely restricted to 
the area between the Douro and the Tagus rivers. They are at the core of 
a heated debate concerning whether they were imported or produced in 
Iberian workshops.” 

However, no similar items have previously been found in southeastern 
Carthaginiensis, where they were thought to appear only in the middle 
sixth and seventh century, by which time they were under the influence of 
other Mediterranean styles. As such, given the scarcity of related objects, 
we think that these foreign-appearing materials, dated to the early sixth 
century, can become a relevant piece of evidence concerning the production 
and circulation of this sort of object. Furthermore, these new finds blur 
traditional boundaries, altering the distribution map of early Visigothic 
settlement. Clearly, we should start asking questions about the nature of 
these items and their value in terms of fashion, tradition, and even identity." 
Especially, we think that Senda de Granada could help us understand the 
convergence of different traditions in the early Visigothic West.'* 


The religious building and the sacred cemetery 


A hypothetical religious building and its related cemetery were built a 
short distance from the settlement. Unfortunately, the building could not 
be entirely revealed due to limitations posed by the rescue nature of the 
project. The eastern side of the structure, probably an apse, was beyond 
the excavation limits and remains unexcavated (Fig. 4.3). Also, the state 
of preservation of the structure was precarious. The floor of the building 
had completely disappeared, and only the foundation of the walls, without 
superstructure, could be identified. The inadequate remains strongly 


10 Ripoll López 1998. 

11 Ebel-Zepezauer 2000; Eger 2005. 

12 Asynthesis ofthe problems and proposals, now updated in these same pages, in Heather 
1999 and Ripoll López 2010. 

13 Ripoll López 2010. 

14 PinarGil 2013. 
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Fig.4.3 Plan of the religious building and the sacred cemetery. Details of the tombs located 
in the southwestern corner and grave 10, showing the disk brooch and the belt buckle. © Jaime 
Vizcaino Sánchez and Luis Alberto García Blanquez. 


recommends caution. However, if our hypothesis is correct, this complex 
would join the long list of churches built on the remains of abandoned villae, 
reused for the construction of humbler rural dwellings.'5 

Although, as noted, we cannot determine the precise shape of this 
hypothetical ‘church’, six parallels walls suggest the division of space into 


15 Chavarría Arnau 2010. 
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three uneven rectangular rooms conforming to a three-nave basilica, 
oriented to the east, as was typical for these buildings. A funerary area 
comprising several tombs, which are perfectly aligned with the structure, 
was excavated on the western side of the building. The central nave was 
7.5 m wide, but its length remains unknown, although it was probably 
longer that the southern aisle, which is 17.48 m. Two aisles flank the central 
nave, to the north (14.68 excavated length x 3.58) and the south (17.48 x 
3.24). The walls were built directly over the late Roman occupation level. 
There were several dumps (8018, 8042, 8048) beneath the building, which 
suggest a construction date for the 'church' in the final years of the fifth 
century. Dump 8018, in addition to faunal remains and different bronze and 
lead objects, yielded a small pottery assemblage, the most recent datable 
typologies of which include African Red Slip Ware (ARSW) Hayes 59 A 
(c.320-380/400) and Hayes 61 A (c.325-400/420). Dump 8048 yielded another 
significant ARSW assemblage, including types Hayes 61 A (c.325-4.00/420), 
but also Hayes 73 A (c.420—475), Hayes 76 (c.425-475) and Hayes 91 (mid- 
late fifth century). Next to wall 8047, identified as the northern wall of 
the central nave, dump 8042 provided, among different fine and coarse 
wares, ARSW Hayes 58A (c.290/300—375), Hayes 59B (c.320-420), and Hayes 
61A (c.325-400/420). The northern (8012) and eastern (8013) foundations 
walls of the northern aisle were built in mud and masonry. However, 
the southern (8047) and eastern (8038) foundation walls used a different 
building technique. Pebbles, mainly local metamorphic rocks, were mixed 
with mud and lime, which included aggregates such as crushed pottery. 
Two fragments of ARSW embedded in this mortar could be identified 
as Hayes 91 and Hayes 61 A types. This evidence confirms a date for the 
‘church’ in the late fifth century. 

The feebleness of the foundations leads us to think that the walls were 
made on rammed earth. In fact, the new walls do not reuse spolia. The 
design of this modest-sized 'church' (three simple, long and wide spaces), 
built, probably on rammed earth on feeble foundations, in addition to 
the lack of further reinforcing structures, indicates that the building was 
timber-roofed, but not vaulted. On the other hand, there is no indication of 
liturgical furnishings or baptismal facilities. We have found eleven tombs, 
mostly located in the western and southern sides. The number of tombs is, 
in our opinion, a significant variable for the interpretation of the building. 
The funerary use of space is unsystematic, as nine tombs occupy only ina 
small area. Other known rural funerary spaces, such as mausolea and private 
chapels, developed in a very different manner. Also, the cemetery is located 
inside the building, and is clearly oriented east-west, which confirms that 
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this was not an open cemetery located over the remains of an abandoned 
villa, as in the nearby site of Los Villaricos (Mula), which also includes a 
larger number of tombs. 

The tombs were intentionally dismantled and the covers damaged. Only 
a few bones could be found. Grave 6 preserved part of its cover; it was 
made of brick and tegulae, and probably had been covered with sandstone 
slabs. A few bones were found in anatomical position, laid on their backs 
with head to the west and feet to the east, in perfect alignment with the 
structures. Due to later alterations, it is unclear whether some ofthe graves 
were reused. Five ofthe tombs formed a cluster inside a rectangular feature 
in the western side of the central nave, the ‘narthex’. These tombs (1-5) are 
made of masonry mixed with lime mortar. On the southern aisle, the tombs 
(6, 8, 10) were also oriented east-west, and made with sandstone slabs of 
different width, mixed with lime mortar and small pebbles. The external 
measurements (length and width) of the tombs were: graves 6 (2.7 x 1.24 m); 
8 (2.3 x 1.20 m), and 10 (2.55 x 1.0 m). Tomb 11, in the east end ofthe southern 
aisle, was used for a child burial (8300), and contains the only monolithic 
sarcophagus ofthe necropolis (1.07 x 0.47 m), carved in calcarenite sandstone. 
Itis trapezoidal in shape, wider at the western end. Some ofthe corpses were 
placed inside coffins. The wood remains preserved by the corrosion of the 
iron nails have been analysed." The results indicate that the wood used 
was conifer (Coniferae), although three ofthe tombs afforded no precision; 
in the other two, the coffins were made of Mediterranean-type pine. This 
wood could have been sourced locally, so not necessarily trade material. As 
such, we think that the wood used was not a status symbol for a 'privileged' 
social group buried in this cemetery. 

The existence of a nearby necropolis dated to the same period seems to 
show that those buried in this 'church' were probably individuals of high 
social standing in this community of peasants. The differences attested 
between these cemeteries could be interpreted in several ways, as a sign 
of ostentation by higher-status individuals, or a sign of spatial distribution 
based on social and/or family groups. Coeval cemeteries used plundered 
material, even reused amphorae or bricks, which are completely lacking in 
this small cemetery. Only tomb 10 provides a defined funerary deposit with 
personal adornments: a disk fibula with cloisonné and a belt buckle. Apart 
from the costume accessories in the Germanic tradition, no 'allochthonous' 
funerary customs were attested. 


16 González Fernández and Fernández Matallana 2010, pp. 366-369. 
17 García Martínez and García Blánquez 2012. 
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A privileged tomb? The grave goods of tomb 10 


Unfortunately, the grave had lost its cover. The body had been partially 
removed, and the excavation only yielded a group of disjointed bones. 
Therefore, nothing may be said about the position ofthe body or its relation 
to other objects. It is the only body that preserves remains of any burial 
garment. 


Cloisonné disk brooch 


The fibula shows an earlier form ofthe cloisonné style: ‘clasped cloisonné”, 
also referred to as ‘jointed cloisonné”.'* This technique includes nar- 
row cells set closely together directly upon the back plate (Fig. 4.4). 
The design is simple, reflecting the beginning of mass production of 
cloisonné jewellery during the sixth century. The reverse of the plate 
is flat and slightly convex, and its central axis presents traces of joints, 
which themselves are lost. Its diameter is 38.8/37.8 mm. The thickest 
areas ofthe base plate are covered by a gilded copper alloy grid, the lower 
frame of which is also visible through the empty cells. The overlain grid 
is pierced with three parallel rows of small circular cells. Only the cell 
located in the middle of the disk is quadrangular in shape. This cell is 
also the only one to preserve the inlay: a green glass, a common material 
in the cloisonné style during this period. This pattern is combined with 
a net of rectangular or trapezoidal cells decorated with red inlays. Due 
to this arrangement, these cells have a convex or concave extension on 
opposing sides. The usual chromatic trends of the earlier cloisonné style 
suggest that the now empty circular cells probably contained green glass, 
as did the central piece. 

From a technological and craftsmanship point of view, the brooch is 
of middling quality. The different inlays have been roughly cut in various 
shapes and sizes. As a result, the edges are clearly visible. The cloisonné disk 
brooch is a characteristic type of Visigothic metalwork. Numerous parallels 
ofthis type come from cemeteries located in the centre of Hispania, which 
were in use at the beginning of Visigothic occupation. This type belongs to 
Level III, between c.525 and c.560/80.'? Although it is difficult to attribute 
an accessory dress to a particular gender, the cloisonné disk brooches are 


18 Hilgner 2017. 
19 Ripoll López, 1998. 
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Fig. 4.4 Grave goods of tomb 10: disk brooch and belt buckle. © Jaime Vizcaino Sánchez and Luis 
Alberto García Blánquez. 


usually found in female graves. A pair of small garnet brooches usually 
adorned the upper part of the Frankish costume, either to fasten a peplos-like 
garment at the shoulders or to close it at the waist.”° 


20 Arrhenius 2000, pp. 219-220. 
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Belt buckle 


The belt buckle consists of a heavy oval loop and a tongue with a basal 
shield. The buckle loop is oval in shape, 2.9 cm in length and 2 cm in width; 
the cross section is also oval and narrows towards the pin. The elongated 
tongue is wound around the loop with an attachment spring and rests on a 
small depression in the buckle loop. In his study of dress accessories from 
El Carpio de Tajo, Sasse classes these loops with type 10002, and tongues 
with basal shield with type A10100. The buckle falls within Sasse's style 3 
(c.530—570).? Other scholars, such as Schulze-Dórrlamm, refer to this type as 
‘ovale schilddornschnalle'/A13, dated to the first half ofthe sixth century.?? 
This type of buckle is not frequent in this area where we know of just one 
piece from Carthago Spartaria.?3 


The silo-dump 


In addition to the cemeteries, some scattered burials were also attested. 
Some are secondary tombs, originally conceived as silos, later used to bury 
bones brought from their primary locations. Two pits used as secondary 
tombs were found in sector F2, to the north ofthe main production building. 
These 'deviant burials' seem to differ from other 'burials in non-funerary 
context' relatively common in Visigothic Spain.?* For instance, our silos 
contained only a few human bones, not complete skeletons. The bones 
were thrown in the pits without any funerary treatment. As a rule, after 
the deposition of the bones, the ‘deviant burial’ was covered by domestic 
rubbish. 

One of these silos (4015) was a circular pit in which a purse mount was 
found (Fig. 4.5). It was dug at the beginning of the second phase, during 
the fifth century. Afterwards, the silo was used to deposit miscellaneous 
rubbish. The object decorated in cloisonné style was found in one ofthe latest 
fill layers, beside the wall of the silo-dump and near an incomplete human 
skull. The pit also contained several disjointed human bones, including the 
skull, a lower jaw, a complete femur and other broken bones, such as a pelvis 
anda clavicle. The purse mount may have been part of the dress accessories 


21 Sasse 2000, pl. 44. 

22 Schulze-Dórrlamm 2002, pl. 26a-e, 44. 

23 Madrid Balanza and Vizcaíno Sánchez 2009, p. 189, fig.9. 
24 Vigil-Escalera 2013. 
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Fig. 4.5  Cloisonné purse mount found in silo-dump 4015. © Jaime Vizcaino Sánchez and Luis 
Alberto García Blánquez. 


worn by this incomplete corpse. Concerning its state of preservation, it 
is unclear whether it had been broken during the transference from its 
primary position, or whether it was already broken. On the other hand, the 
human bones were found over the complete skeleton of a goat, which was 
intentionally deposited. The goat's head was turned to the left, beside the 
front legs, which were extended and crossed, while the rear legs were folded 
against the abdomen. Otherwise, the dump mainly contained pottery, but 
also animal bones and agricultural implements, such as an incomplete 
grinding stone and an iron sickle. With regard to pottery, we should highlight 
a rim of ARSW, type Hayes 99 B (c.525-c.600). As such, the obliteration of 
the silo between the late sixth and the early seventh century is a perfect 
limit ante quem for dating our artefact. 


A cloisonné purse mount 


The purse mount consists of a bronze plate with two terminals in the shape 
ofa predatory bird (length: 6.5 cm; width: 1.9 cm; thickness: 0.5 cm). One of 
the beaks is missing. The reverse of the mount is flat. Like our disk fibula, 
this bronze piece belongs to one of the earliest forms of the cloisonné style, 
the ‘jointed cloisonné’.*5 As such, the back plate is also the background of 
the inlays, as revealed by examination of the empty cells. The red inlays 
resemble garnets, but the breaks reveal that they are, in fact, glass. 


25 Hilgner 2017, pp. 87-89. 
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The technical details of the construction can be easily appreciated. A 
schematic cell-grid is set upon a back plate; the small inlays are cut ir- 
regularly, and do not exceed 3 mm in width; the cells are arranged so as to 
form geometric patterns. The inner cells are mainly rectangular, although 
those located at the corners, beside the bird's heads, have concave sides. 
Although only a few ofthe inserts have survived, it seems that all were cut red 
inlays, and that, therefore, there was no combination of colours, unlike the 
disk brooch. This is relevant, because polychrome cloisonné is characteristic 
of a later period.?9 Only the eagle's eyes break this pattern, being made of 
mother-of-pearl. In our purse mount, these eyes are highlighted by a silver 
edge around the inside ofthe cell walls. It is possible that the inner pupils 
were a different colour, giving the piece some degree of polychromy. 

One of the most notable features in the piece is the shape ofthe corners, 
with the heads of predatory birds, an uncommon motif (contrary to, for 
instance, horse heads). Here, the shape, especially the beak, facilitates its 
identification as an eagle. These birds appear in a wide range of migration- 
period metalwork, such as sword scabbards, belt buckles, and fibulae, among 
others.?7 However, the interpretation of this piece as a purse mount seems 
clear. These clasps share not only certain typological and technical features 
but also size and style of decoration. Nevertheless, our plate was only about 
7 cm long, a more common size being in the region of 10-11 cm, perhaps 
indicating a child purse mount. 

Ifthe interpretation is correct, the piece would present a buckle on the 
middle area for attaching a strap. While the required central buckle has not 
survived, two flat sheets attached with rivets are visible where this clasp 
would normally be. The clasp would belong to a leather bag, not preserved, 
used to contain other artefacts. Unfortunately, the transfer of the grave to 
a secondary location has led to the loss of most of the skeleton, making the 
sex of the buried individual uncertain. We have no information about the 
mount's original deposition which, judging by other parallels, may have 
been at the waist or the knees of the corpse. 

No examples of this type of purse mount have been found in the classic 
Visigothic cemeteries of Hispania. Indeed, purse mounts are not a frequent 
Visigothic dress accesory, and the few examples that exist, for instance 
in Madrona (Segovia), are poorer than our mount, lacking in cloisoneé 


decoration.?8 


26 Arrhenius 2000, pp. 222-223. 
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However, this type of purse mount with garnet cloisonné is a typical 
item in upper-class Frankish graves, where richer versions have been 
found. These come in different varieties: they can be manufactured in 
gold, iron, or bronze and the cloisonné style can present widely varying 
styles, as following examples will illustrate. A purse mount currently at 
the Metropolitan Museum, with terminals shaped with the typical horse 
head, is especially interesting.?? Unlike our piece, this iron plate, with 
cell walls made of low-grade silver, is multicoloured, featuring garnets 
and green glass, which form a more complex pattern than our purse. Also, 
some of the pieces are mounted over an underlying layer of gold foil. The 
eyes have independent, cross-shaped cells, topped by a central cabochon. 
Based on parallels, the purse should be dated to the last decades ofthe fifth 
century. One ofthe closest parallels may be a purse mount found in a rich 
warrior grave from Planig (Rhine-Hessen, Germany). The piece is dated c.530 
and was manufactured in the same jointed cloisonné technique.3? Other 
examples are found at Saint-Dizier (Haute-Marne, Champagne-Ardenne, 
France) and include lapis lazuli. They are grave goods of rich graves dating 
525-550, which are linked with sixth-century ‘Frankish chieftain’ graves.3* 

Most examples are better than the one from Senda de Granada in terms 
of technology and craftsmanship. The European examples were made in 
different metals, especially gold, and are associated with richly furnished 
burials, such as those at Lavoye, Saint-Dizier, or Planig. These differences are 
obviously not only technological but also social. Our bronze purse betrays a 
technique less sophisticated than its parallels, suggesting a different social 
group. Objects of similar quality to our example found in Merovingian Gallia 
include one found in the necropolis of Han-sur-Lesse, dated to 480-525. 
This purse was made in iron with golden brass plating, and presents only 
three garnets, the rest of the surface being decorated by an incised grid.3? 
Our piece is also similar to an earlier, and famous, group of eagle brooches. 
These artefacts present cloisonné decoration, and are classed in the second 
style (480/90—c.525). It has been pointed out that they are one of few elements 
that can be considered a specific sign of identity3? However, some scholars 
have rejected the idea that this is symbolic of Germanic origin. In this 
perspective, the eagle would have resulted from cultural contact among 


29 Arrhenius 2000, pp. 217-218, figs. 19.4-5. 

30 Hilgner 2017, p. 89, fig.7. 

31 Truc 2012. 

32 Cattelain, Bozet, and Di Stazio 2012, p. 191, n. 254. 
33 Ripoll López 1999, pp. 412-414. 
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different groups. The use of this animal would be a sign of status, in the 
new habitus barbarus3* Nevertheless, distribution maps show that these 
objects concentrate in areas where the Germanic presence is strong. Another 
product of Visigothic metalwork featuring this iconography is a type of bow 
brooch, the plate of which sports schematic bird heads projecting from the 
edges. Although this type, which is dated to the mid-sixth century (Level 
III), is not particularly common. 

Apart from the total lack of parallels in Hispania, the morphological and 
decorative features of our cloisonné artefact, a hypothetical purse mount, 
unknown in Hispania to date, leads us to suggest that this object may be of 
foreign origin. Unfortunately, the lack of cement or gypsum below the inlays 
does not allow us to make the archaeometric analysis required to pinpoint 
the exact workshop in which it was produced. We think that it is safe to 
assume that the piece was made in a Germanic workshop, as suggested by 
its strong affinity with fifth- and sixth-century central European clasps. 
Other questions need to be answered: Is this object a Germanic high-status 
grave good? How can long-range relations between early medieval Germanic 
elites be explained? In central Europe, graves that feature this type of purse 
mount are often located near forts or other strategically or economical 
significant locales, usually alongside important roads. Does that indicate 
that Senda de Granada may meet these criteria? 


Conclusion 


Unfortunately, the partial nature of the excavation means that our inter- 
pretations must remain provisional and should be taken as hypotheses 
for future research rather than firm conclusions. To establish the specific 
workshop in which these pieces were manufactured would require advanced 
techniques. However, the site can be viewed from another perspective, that of 
the chronology ofthe dress accessories and the typological and technological 
features of its structures but also stratigraphic and material criteria. 

If we evaluate the data from Senda de Granada as a whole, including 
changing settlement patterns and the nature of items of personal adornment, 
the site's uniqueness in the context of the southeast of Carthaginiensis 
between the fifth and seventh centuries becomes apparent. Concerning 
the origin of these pieces, we think it likely that they were produced in a 
central European workshop, reaching southeastern Hispania in the context 
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of an early Visigothic settlement that is still unknown. The purse mount, 
which is practically identical to early sixth-century Merovingian examples, 
is especially worthy of note. In fact, two of the items found in this site, the 
cloisonné disk brooch and the purse mount, are a characteristic set found in 
Merovingian necropolises. Owing to the lack of parallels for this sort of purse 
in Spanish Visigothic necropolises, this new find may be seen as indicative 
of ethnic diversity within the Visigothic population, which amalgamated 
Gothic and Germanic elements as well as non-Germanic groups. Although 
a single artefact is hardly evidence, these items are much more than simple 
artefacts. They contribute new evidence to the ongoing debate about the 
Visigothic nature of Spanish finds, that they may actually partially represent 
other Gothic groupings and their eastern Germanic federates. 

Traditional historiography divides the Visigothic period into two phases: 
the arrival and settlement of new ethnic groups in central Hispania and, 
after having imposed their domination, the progressive merging with the 
Hispanic-Roman population. This historiographical model, however, has 
important flaws. According to mainstream historiographical thought, 
the southern Carthaginiensis was all but exclusively Roman territory. It is 
argued that new Gothic groups did not arrive in the region until they began 
attacking the Byzantines in the third quarter of sixth century. Unfortunately, 
the written sources yield little information. Was there Visigothic presence 
before the reign of Liuvigild? Was the south coast of Spain irrelevant for 
the new Germanic elites? Does this area lack strategic importance for the 
former Gothic kingdom before the Byzantine conquest? 

It should be taken into account that the presence of these Germanic 
groups in Spain goes back to 416. Despite this, the Chronica Caesaraugustana 
mentions two periods of entry, in 494 and 497.5 At first these Germanic 
groups, comprising soldiers and their families, were not numerous, as 
the bulk of their population had settled in Gaul. In this regard, there are 
epigraphic testimonies of an early Gothic settlement in Baetica. However, 
the fact that southern Carthaginiensis was spared the Gothic presence or 
influence for more than several decades is difficult to comprehend, especially 
after their defeat at Vouillé. 

In recent years, the academic community has indulged in a striking 
paradox: while contradicting old theories about the ‘homogeneous’ Visigothic 
presence in Spain, marked by an outdated ethnic (and in some cases even 
racial) approach, it has also rejected the idea that territories considered 
fully Roman could be anything other than homogenous, ruling out any 


35 Koch 2006; Garcia Moreno 2009. 
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form of ‘Gothic contamination’. Modern historiography seems to admit the 
idea ofa cultural merge only for some areas. Archaeology is only capable of 
indicating traces of this process, but the Visigothic archaeological record 
goes much beyond a small number of tombs furnished with weapons.36 If 
we think about material culture in southern Carthaginiensis, marked by a 
classical-looking and 'homogeneous' Roman style, the newly found artefacts 
do not fit easily. They seem like 'foreign' objects, and they can, therefore, be 
regarded as imports. They are an isolated expression of the cloisonné style in 
the region. The 'ethnic' implication ofthis type of materials is much debated, 
but we need to explain why it is so scarce in southern Carthaginiensis, in 
contrast to other areas. 
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5 Beyond Central and Local Powers 


The General Councils of Toledo and the Politics of 
Integration 


Paulo Pachá 


Abstract 

The problem of political integration is one of the most pressing ques- 
tions ofthe history ofthe Visigothic kingdom of Toledo. Historians have 
traditionally framed it as a structural opposition between the monarchy 
andthe nobility; in the last decade, however, some authors have begun to 
conceptualize it as an array of more complex dynamics between central 
andlocal powers. In this contribution, I will argue that we must go beyond 
the concepts of central and local powers and focus on their power rela- 
tions — their integration. To achieve this objective, I will analyse how 
these relationships developed in the context of the general councils of 
the Visigothic church, an institution that had a central and determinant 
place in the process of political integration. 


Keywords: Visigothic kingdom; Toledo; general councils; monarchy; 
nobility; integration 


Historical models of political dynamics in the Visigothic 
kingdom of Toledo 


The traditional approach to the formation of the Visigothic kingdom of 
Toledo frames it as a process with clear chronological limits. Historians 
usually ascribed its starting point to the beginning of Liuvigild's reign 
(569) and his military conquests.' The process's conclusion appears more 


1 According to García Moreno: 'The period between 569 and 714, approximately, constitutes 
the essential of what we know as Visigothic Spain.' García Moreno 1989, p. 111. 
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debatable: 589, the Kingdom as a result of the III Council of Toledo and 
the religious unity;? 601, the end of Reccared's reign as the high point of 
his father's work;3 or even 624, the expulsion of the Byzantines from the 
peninsula.* Nevertheless, in all ofthese possibilities both centralization and 
unity appear as the essential elements of the formation process.5 Therefore, 
the Visigothic kingdom's formation process appears to be a process of 
state-building, but with the state being understood as an incomplete projec- 
tion of the modern state.* The concept of state is then characterized by a 
certain degree of territorial control, social homogeneity, and institutional 
centralization. 

In this approach, both centralization and unity appear as the monarchy's 
(here equated with the state's) exclusive attributes, and in opposition to 
the nobility's objectives of independence or fragmentation. In this way, 
the kingdom's formation process appears directed by the monarchy, but 
in opposition to the nobility. According to García Moreno, this structural 
opposition would be the “origin of the central power structural fragility'? 
This opposition, the traditional narrative goes, would have had developed 
into open conflict during the seventh century, being the recurrent political 
dynamic of the Visigothic kingdom of Toledo until its end in 711.° This 
political dynamic, the backbone ofthe traditional narrative, I call the MoNo 
model — Monarchy vs. Nobility, hence MoNo.? 

Once this 'structural opposition' between monarchy and nobility is set in 
motion in the traditional narrative, the history ofthe Visigothic kingdom of 
Toledo appears only to reproduce it. Therefore, in the traditional narrative 
there is no place for an integration process — the relation between central and 
local powers is determined by the model's dynamics as only another form 
of the opposition between monarchy and nobility. An effective relationship 
between central and local powers was possible only in the moment of territo- 
rial expansion and conquest. Once asserted the formal Visigothic dominance 


2 García Moreno 1989. 

3 Concilio III de Toledo. 

4  Arce2009, p. 40. Isidore of Seville, Historia de Regibus Gothorum, Wandalorum et Sueborum, 
ed. by Rodríguez Alonso, pp. 274-277. 

5 Liuvigild’s reign would be a mark in “Spanish history’ because from then on the ‘peninsular 
history can be followed in a fundamentally unitary way”. García Moreno 1989, p. 113. 

6 Itis possible to characterize premodern societies as state-based, but this has as its precondi- 
tion the adaptation of the concept. Wickham 2005; Pohl and Wieser 2009. 

7 García Moreno 1989, p. 132. 

8 Díaz Martínez 2013, p. 201. 

9 Pacha 2015. A slightly alternative approach was developed by Collins, but it maintains the 
basic elements of the MoNo model: Collins 1980, p. 217. 
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over a given territory, its elites would be immediately integrated into the 
Visigothic system — which explains its instability. In this way, as soon asthe 
traditional historiography characterizes the kingdom's formation process 
as complete, its attention shifts to the kingdom's disintegration process and 
the Arab conquest. In this way, several historians have analysed Visigothic 
history during the seventh century in search of the preconditions and 
determinants of the future crisis and conquest.'? Conflict — more specifically, 
intra-aristocratic conflict — serves as the central category ofthe traditional 
historiography." 

In 1980, Collins published an influential article entitled Mérida and 
Toledo: 550-585..*” In place of the traditional narrative presented above, 
Collins proposed a model of Visigothic political dynamics where the main 
relationships were located between Toledo - as the centre of the Visigothic 
monarchy - and some semi-independent cities, mostly in the peninsula's 
south, Mérida being his primary example. Even if Collins did not explicitly 
present his model as an alternative to the traditional narrative, in the last 
twenty years the types of relationships drafted in his article have moved to 
the centre of contemporary research on the Visigothic kingdom of Toledo. In 
line with a historiography concerned with the problem of the transformation 
of the Roman world - its impacts on the forms of reproduction of local 
powers, fiscal systems, and the economic integration of the Mediterranean 
world — Collins’s ideas were recovered and reinvigorated. During the 
past decade, historians have increasingly seen the political dynamic of the 
Visigothic kingdom as a complex relationship between central and local 
powers (the CLP approach). 

According to this approach, the key to understanding the ‘articulation’ 
of central and local powers is through the prominent elements of their 
dialogue. That is to say, according to Castellanos Garcia and Martin Viso, ‘the 
mechanisms that made possible the local implantation of central power [...] 
two-way channels of communication, of mutual collaboration, of consensus 
or of its breakdown.'* Through these elements, the central power would 
have had the necessary mechanism for its process of local implantation as 


10 Fortwo wide reviews of this tendency: García Moreno 1975; García Sanjuán 2013. 

1 Diaz Martínez 1999, pp. 340-341. 

12 Collins 1980. 

13 The epitome of this general approach was the project financed by the European Science 
Foundation ‘The Transformation of the Roman World’. For a recent critical review of the pro- 
ject and its results, Pohl 2016. For a representative wide synthesis and its impacts in Spanish 
historiography, Wickham 2005; Martín Viso 2006; Castellanos García 1998. 

14 Castellanos García and Martín Viso 2005, p. 2. 
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a function of the ‘two main networks of central political power’: the church 
and the local aristocracy.” 

Therefore, the authors working within the CLP approach point to an 
analysis of the relationships between the central and local powers that is 
not restricted to their structural opposition and conflict but also highlights 
their cooperation. According to Koon and Wood, ‘when viewed in toto, 
there are far more instances of cooperation between church and king in 
the Visigothic kingdom than opposition and conflict’.° Castellanos García 
and Martin Viso fully developed this position. According to the authors: 
‘The fundamental basis of the structure of post-Roman political power in 
Hispania, we believe, was not the antagonism between central power and 
the aristocracies, but the construction of avenues of collaboration’. The 
contrast between the CLP approach and the traditional narrative is clear: 
the structural dynamics of the Visigothic kingdom of Toledo were not those 
of intra-aristocratic conflict, but intra-aristocratic collaboration. 

The CLP approach clearly is more complex than the MoNo model and more 
adequate to the investigation of the Visigothic kingdom. Nevertheless, it also 
has its own shortcomings and limits. The new approach’s main theoretical 
problem is the rigid separation between central and local (powers). Castella- 
nos Garcia and Martin Viso built their model on the image of communication 
channels and avenues, that is to say, two spatially distinguished places that 
are united by channels or avenues during their communication. In this 
way, central and local are still seen as clearly separate ‘places’ that may (or 
may not) be temporarily linked. Therefore, even when this idea highlights 
collaboration between central and local powers, it also reproduces the idea of 
two separate entities that is at the core of the MoNo model. By not engaging 
directly and on a theoretical level with the traditional narrative, the CLP 
approach reproduces some of the same presuppositions. It transforms a 
‘conceptual’ static opposition between aristocratic factions - monarchy 
and nobility - into a spatial one — central and local powers. 

Here I want to argue that the temporary overcoming of this separation 
between central and local was a fundamental feature of the integration 
process itself, driven by both the monarchy and the aristocracy. In this 
way, we can only talk of communication channels, avenues, or dialogues 
between central and local powers when these are framed in a wider process 
of integration in its most basic sense. On one hand, the central power was 


15 Ibid. pp. 14-15. 
16 Koon and Wood 2009, p. 794. 
17 Castellanos García and Martín Viso 2005, p. 16. 
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always dependent on specific local insertions — properties, dependent 
labour, and royal officials; on the other hand, the local power was also 
dependent on a specific insertion into the central power - to participate 
in the councils, in the making of and application of the law, and to be the 
recipient of royal donations. In Visigothic society, the reproduction of a local 
power was dependent on its simultaneous insertion into the central power; 
in the same way, the reproduction of the central power was dependent on 
local power activity. 

In this context we do not find purely local aristocrats sometimes acting 
as delegates of the central power; nor do we find central power agents 
deployed in the localities who afterwards became the local powers. The 
agents of power appear as representatives of both central and local powers. 
When analysing the relationships between central and local, we should 
think about the agents of these relationships as in changing states and 
only circumstantially defined as central or local. Framed in this way, it is 
not usually possible to talk of a specific aristocrat as an agent of the local 
or the central power. Instead, most aristocrats are bearers of both central 
and local power. 


Beyond local and central powers: the general councils 


In this section, I want to argue that the integration process of the Visigothic 
kingdom of Toledo - that is to say, the process through which the central 
and local powers were successfully integrated — was the main element of its 
formation process. To be able to track the development of this integration 
process, we need to take into account the ways through which the complex 
relationships between the Visigothic central power and the local ones 
changed and developed over time. In this way, the social dynamic in the 
seventh century appears as an ongoing process of coordination between 
the Visigothic aristocracies, both in its central as well as in its local aspects. 

To investigate this process, it is necessary to draw on a set of sources that 
express both the central power's inner workings as well the local powers' 
agency. We find both aspects in the proceedings of the general councils 
of Toledo. The councils' proceedings have usually been characterized as 
sources produced by the central power, but here I will frame them as the 
products ofa relationship between central and local powers. That is to say, 
the council's proceedings were expressions of central power objectives and 
had clearly defined goals — an ideal vision of how the kingdom should have 
functioned. However, they also registered, in any chronologically precise 
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moment, the shortcomings of this ideal and the changing relationship 
between central and local powers. Moreover, the councils' proceedings 
explicitly reveal their essentially collective nature, both in their production 
and in their dissemination. In this way, these sources, normative as they 
were, also registered the many ways in which the central power was unable 
to turn its desires and plans into reality and their necessary transformation 
in the process of cooperating with local powers. 

The Visigothic councils have been analysed usually both as the expression 
as well as the means through which the conflicts between monarchy and 
nobility occurred in the Visigothic kingdom of Toledo.? In this way, when 
historians find evidence of intra-aristocratic conflict in the councils, they 
immediately frame these within the MoNo model. However, when viewed as 
a whole, the image that the proceedings ofthe general councils presents is 
very different: they are not mere expressions of conflict, but the central tenet 
of the integration process itself. Being a complex process, the integration 
of powers in the Visigothic kingdom was carried out both through conflict 
and cooperation. No set of sources demonstrate this more clearly than the 
general councils' proceedings. In this way, the general councils were notable 
for their intent to produce geographical unity (albeit temporarily), as they 
ideally gathered all the bishops in the kingdom. Nevertheless, the absence 
of individual bishops or even of several bishops from the same province 
was an important indicator of the integration process. Therefore, conflict 
was very much present in the general councils, but also cooperation. To 
exist, the general council itself relied upon the active participation and 
coordination of both central and local powers. 

Framed in this way, the general councils were the main space and a 
fundamental mode of coordination between the central and local powers. 
Kings (as the central power's representatives) could assert their presence 
and power in the localities through the councils' decisions. This form of 
mediated local power was critical for the monarchy's reproduction of itself 
as the central power. Through the same mechanism, the aristocracy was 
able to assert its presence and power within the centre - the monarchy. In 
a similar manner, the assertion of local powers at the centre was critical 
for their reproduction as separate local powers. It is undeniable that both 
modes of reproduction and power - be it the central power in the localities 
or the local powers in the centre — represented fertile ground for conflict. 
However, what I am arguing for here is that this conflict could only have 
happened within a framework of coordination and cooperation. That is to say, 


18 Stocking 2000, p. 21; Valverde Castro 2000, p. 266. 
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intra-aristocratic conflict, even ifit was recurrent and, sometimes, expressed 
itself as civil war, was unable to endanger the fundamental aristocratic 
coordination. When we look to the general councils, conflict is clearly 
present in the actas, but so is their resolution in most cases. Councils were 
modes and spaces of aristocratic coordination — and this coordination was 
the fundamental aspect in the political dynamic of the Visigothic kingdom 
of Toledo. 

The integration process was necessarily an ever-changing process, 
and the councils' proceedings are adequate for its analysis because they 
are a register of these transformations through time. As a relatively long 
chronological series, the councils' proceedings reveal some aspects of 
the integration process through the variations in the attendance it re- 
cords. The ever-changing relationship between central and local powers 
expressed itself in the variable aristocratic participation in the councils 
as spaces of aristocratic coordination. The systematic analysis of the 
general councils' proceedings opens up the possibility of framing the 
relationship between central and local powers as a continuous process of 
transformation, cooperation and conflict. In doing that, we will be able to 
detect some patterns and to have a less partial perception of the dynamics 
of intra-aristocratic conflict and cooperation in the Visigothic kingdom 
of Toledo - one that calls into question even the characterization of both 
central and local powers. 


Case studies: Mérida, Córdoba, and Seville at the general councils 


Iwantto look back at Collins's article mentioned above, still a prime example 
of an analysis of the relations between central and local powers. As with 
most historiography on the Visigoths, Collins was primarily interested in 
explaining how the Arab conquest of 711 was possible.” To do it, his theoreti- 
cal strategy was to go back to the foundations of the Visigothic kingdom 
of Toledo - ‘the crucial period 550-585, really the formative years of the 
Romano-Visigothic state' and examine the types of political relationships 
established there.”° In this way, Collins argues for the importance of the 
relationships between the centre ofthe monarchical power, Toledo, and its 
periphery - the other cities — mainly the big southern ones, Mérida being 
his primary example. 


19 Collins 1980, p. 189. 
20 Ibid., p.190. 
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According to Collins's hypothesis, the southern cities had the power and 
the necessary requirements ‘to live in practice independent of royal author- 
ity' when and if the external domination (or exactions) of the kings were 
seen as excessive. This would be 'the essential weakness of the Visigothic 
kingdom in the sixth century.” When Liuvigild crossed this limit and tried to 
impose his monarchical authority (now directly related to Toledo's authority) 
over these cities, Collins argued that the result was Hermenegild's rebellion 
backed by the same cities. This state of affairs would have changed with 
the conversion of Reccared during the seventh century, but Collins is not 
clear on how and why this change occurred. On the contrary, he finishes 
his article stating, 'it is this constant tension between the centre and the 
periphery that may be termed the main dynamic ofthe history of Visigothic 
Spain. Although I have been looking only at the period 550-85, I believe 
the principle stands for the whole time-span of the kingdom."? Therefore, 
according to Collins, the independence of these cities in relation to Toledo's 
authority continued, even if at times in a latent' state. Thus, he concludes, 
“it may not be wrong to suggest in conclusion that Toledo's disaster may not 
have been Mérida’s’.”3 

Collins's hypothesis is well grounded in his analysis, specifically for the 
sixth century. However, he rests his whole argument on the presumption 
that the urban aristocracies from these southern cities saw no advantage 
to their participation in the central government. That is, we can only say 
that the local aristocracies chose their independent and limited rule if 
we could also explain why the prospects of supra-local rule were unat- 
tractive. In this game of binary opposition, a closer relationship with 
the Visigothic central power (the monarchy, in Collins's analysis) would 
force the southern cities into a submissive position. Nevertheless, it was 
also necessary to the local urban aristocracies' interest in the expansion 
of their own power. Thus, Collins argues that the unstable monarchy 
of the sixth century did not have enough attraction for the local urban 
aristocracies.”* What I want to consider here is whether these processes 
could ever have developed in reciprocal independence. That is to say, the 
monarchy's power over the local aristocracies was dependent upon (at 
least some of) the local aristocracies already being onboard with respect 
to its political project. 


21 Ibid., p.199. 
22 Ibid., p.218. 
23 Ibid., p. 219. 
24 Ibid. pp. 218-219. 
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It is not easy to reconstruct this process - in the end, it is a process of state- 
building - but I want to consider here how the relationship between Toledo 
and some of the southern cities (Mérida, Córdoba, and Seville) developed 
during the seventh century. I will do so through an initial analysis of the 
general councils of the Iberian church. My argument, then, is a simple one 
andis based on three main points: 1) in most cases the bishops were the main 
aristocratic representatives of a city; 2) the general councils ofthe Iberian 
church were a privileged moment ofthe integration process; 3) the pattern 
of attendance ofa city's bishop throughout the seventh-century councils is 
a way to reveal more about the relationship between Toledo — here seen as 
the central power — and the major cities as privileged loci of local power.”5 
Lastly, I also want to argue that this type of characterization — central 
power and local powers - is important as a primary step, but it is also a 
partial perspective that we should surpass through the development of 
other models and concepts. 

The Iberian church and the Visigothic monarchy held the general councils 
in Toledo during the entire seventh century, gathering aristocrats from all 
the regions ofthe kingdom — churchmen and laics alike. In the sedes regiae 
they discussed many issues, from the most abstract theological debates to 
the most concrete questions of the kingdom’s daily life. Local powers from 
everywhere in the kingdom were gathered in Toledo - the central space 
of power - and summoned by the king to rule over the kingdom's most 
pressing issues. During the general councils the central and local powers 
were as one — integration was a visible phenomenon. 

Between 589 and 711, twenty-eight councils ofthe Catholic church were 
held in the Iberian Peninsula. From these, eighteen happened in Toledo, 
thirteen of them as general councils of the kingdom.? They had no prede- 
fined periodicity — at least none that was effective — and happened when 
needed and possible. On the one hand, the holding of a general council was 
a clear response to a given specific context; on the other hand, the series 
of councils over more than a hundred years points to a structural process 
that cannot be reduced to an immediate context. That is to say, the general 
councils were both an expression and one ofthe main mechanisms ofthe 
integration process. 


25 Given the limits of this chapter, I will not develop the first point here, which I think it is 
almost consensual. For a more general view: Brown 2013. For a specific discussion of Iberian 
bishops: Barbero de Aguilera 1992; Valverde Castro 1992; Panzram 2010. 

26 The IX and the XI Councils of Toledo were provincial councils. The XIV had a special 
character. The XVII did not preserve the signatures. La Colección Canónica Hispana, 1.306-325; 
Concilios visigóticos e hispano-romanos; Orlandis Rovira 1986, p. 167; Stocking 2000, pp. 15-17. 
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The general council's debates and decisions were registered and collected 
in the councils’ proceedings — actas.”’ The proceedings of each council also 
registered the signature of those who were present and deemed honourable 
enough to sign it: the bishops and their representatives were the largest 
group, seconded by the aristocrats in the king's service and the abbots. 
Taken together, these elements offer us a precious glimpse of the integra- 
tion process in its development. Historians have analysed this rich data 
mostly in a contingent way — usually restricted to the comparison of two 
or three councils — and usually not in any systematic way.?? Thus, their 
most important aspects, that is to say, their historical development, their 
variation, and transformation over time have been left unacknowledged. 

Here I want to demonstrate briefly how these data can be useful in 
grounding a new analysis of the relationship between central and local 
powers. In this specific case, my hypothesis is that, during the seventh 
century, the quasi-independent status of the southern cities proposed by 
Roger Collins is not verifiable in the patterns of attendance ofthe church’s 
general councils. That is to say, bishops from all the major southern cities 
represented their sees in most of the church councils held in Toledo during 
this period. In support of characterizing the general councils as one of 
the primary institutions of the process of integration, these patterns of 
attendance give us important data on the participation of each region in 
this process over a long period. 

In this chapter I will analyse only the data from three important southern 
cities - Mérida, Córdoba, and Seville - but my working hypothesis is that 
the pattern of attendance of those cities can be generalized for other cities 
in the same region. The data regarding those cities and the eleven general 
councils is presented in Table 5.1. 

We start with Mérida: out of eleven councils, Mérida's bishops were present 
in eight (Toledo III, IV, VII, VIII, XII, XIII, XV, and XVI), sent a representative 
to one (Toledo VI), and were absent from two (Toledo V and X). Then we 


27 With the exception of the last council — XVIII Toledo (702) — all the proceedings were 
preserved. The actas were preserved in several manuscripts throughout the seventh century. 
It is impossible to know if the preserved manuscripts contained the actas of all the councils 
that happened in the Iberian Peninsula during this time, but the specialists in the proceedings' 
manuscripts argue for a carefull register and preservation of all the available actas. Stocking 
2000, pp. 15-17; La Colección Canónica Hispana, 1.306 325; Concilios visigóticos e hispano-romanos; 
Orlandis Rovira 1986, p. 167. 

28 The few works that have placed the councils in the centre of their analyses have a clear 
descriptive nature: Orlandis Rovira 1986; Ziegler 1930. One exception is Stocking's book from 
2000, but itis centred in the IV Council of Toledo (633). 
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Table 5.1 Attendance of bishops from Mérida, Seville, and Córdoba at the general 


councils 
Mérida Seville Córdoba 
111 (589) Masona Leander Agapius 
IV (633) Stephanus Isidore Leodefredus 
V (636) ABSENT ABSENT ABSENT 
VI (638) Gutisclus Honoratus Leudefredus 
(for Horontius) 
VII (646) Horontius Antonius Valentinianus 
(for Leudefredus) 
VIII (653) Horontius Antonius Fosforus 
X (656) ABSENT Fugitivus ABSENT 
XII (681) Stephanus lulianus ABSENT 
XIII (683) Stephanus Floresindus Mummulus 
XV (688) Maximus Floresindus Mummulus 
XVI (693) Maximus Faustinus Zaccheus 


Source: Concilios visigóticos e hispano-romanos. 


have Seville, with an even more stable pattern than Mérida: out ofthe same 
eleven councils, Seville's bishops were presentin ten and absent from another 
(Toledo V). Finally, there is Córdoba, with a less stable pattern: the city's 
bishops were present in seven of the eleven councils, sent representatives 
to one (Toledo VIT), and were absent from three (Toledo V, X, and XII). 

Let us look more closely at the absences. First, Toledo V, where the bishops 
from all three cities were absent. This council happened in 636 and King 
Chintila summoned it. Not only the bishops from Mérida, Seville, and Cór- 
doba were absent, but also several others. In fact, only twenty-two bishops 
and two representatives were present.”9 Orlandis Rovira explains this small 
gathering by how quickly the king summoned and held it. Therefore, most of 
the bishops present were from the Carthaginiensis.3° Then we have Toledo 
X (656), summoned by King Recceswinth, a small gathering: seventeen 
bishops and five representatives. Nevertheless, among them was Seville's 
bishop - Fugitivus.?' Orlandis Rovira argues that the small audience was 
the result of ‘tiredness and lack of interest’ on the part of the bishops.?? 


29 Concilios visigóticos e hispano-romanos, pp. 230—231. 

30 Orlandis Rovira 1986, pp. 301-302. Baetica and Narbonensis were not represented; Gallaecia 
and Lusitania were represented by one bishop each. Concilios visigóticos e hispano-romanos, 
pp. 230-231. 

31 Concilios visigóticos e hispano-romanos, p. 319. 

32 Orlandis Rovira 1986, p. 361. 
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In a similar vein, Díaz Martínez proposed that the several absences in 
the case of this council were a 'symptom of the bishops' lack of interest 
after their failed attempt to mediate [a conflict between the king and the 
nobility] three years before [at Toledo VIII]’.*3 Finally, there is the absence 
of Córdoba's bishop from Toledo XII (681). According to García Moreno, 
this absence was the result of a vacant see, given the probable death of 
the former bishop, Fosforus, and the gathering of the council before the 
naming of the new one.?* 

What can we conclude from these data? I want to highlight two 
complementary points: consistency and exceptions. The attendance 
patterns of the bishops of Mérida, Seville, and Córdoba at the general 
councils were consistent, not episodic. That is to say, during more than 
a hundred years the southern bishops diligently left their cities and went 
to Toledo to be present at the general councils. That in itself seems to be 
very important. Why did they go there? Why did they keep going? In a 
context of important transformations, the general councils continued to 
bean important place of aristocratic integration and coordination. This 
represents consistency, but we also have exceptions: first, there are the 
few absences in our three cases; second, as I have shown, we can analyse 
the context of each absence and find more or less direct explanations 
for each. 

From a more general point of view, the bishoprics functioned as the basis 
for the integration process. As the fundamental elements ofthe provincial 
network, the bishops were nodal points between the central and local 
powers.35 In this way, the development of the integration process was based 
in the control or cooperation of the bishoprics and their main agents — the 
bishops. Therefore, the general councils were the essential moments of 
aristocratic articulation and cooperation in the integration process. That, I 
would argue, is an important basis for a critique ofthe separation of central 
and local powers. 


Conclusion 


Given the brief analysis above, itis certainly better to talk about a “central 
articulation of local powers' than about a 'structural opposition between 


33 Díaz Martínez 2014, pp. 1140-1141. 
34 García Moreno 1974, p. 104. 
35 See Pacha 2019. 
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monarchy and nobility’. Nevertheless, we would still need to answer some 
further questions: were the bishops acting as local or central powers, for 
example, when they went to Toledo and gathered in the councils? I think 
that these dichotomies are not enough and, on the contrary, may hinder 
our comprehension of the Visigoth political dynamic. Therefore, I want 
to propose that one of the results of the integration process itself was to 
surpass this separation between central and local — a result that both the 
monarchy and the aristocracy struggled to achieve. In Visigothic society, the 
reproduction ofa local power was contingent on its simultaneous presence 
within the central power; in the same way, the reproduction of the central 
power was contingent on the local powers' actions. 

The series of Iberian councils' proceedings offer us precious informa- 
tion about how the Visigothic kingdom's aristocracy developed a specific 
mechanism of articulation and negotiation of power over the course of more 
than a hundred years. Moreover, and most importantly, this mechanism 
went beyond a simple duality between central and local powers. If we look 
pastthe appearance of repetition, we can investigate the councils as evidence 
of transformation in those relationships. In the brief analysis developed 
above, I have tried to show how even the most ‘plain’ data from the councils 
- their attendance list — can reveal patterns and shed light on the politics 
of integration. Indeed, when looking at these three important southern 
cities, we do find a stable pattern of attendance at the general councils. 
My intention is not to argue that this pattern of attendance is evidence 
for total cooperation between these local powers and the central power. 
Nevertheless, this pattern is meaningful in other ways: most importantly, 
as evidence of how these local aristocracies were invested in the general 
councils as a locus for negotiation, conflict, and cooperation. The analysis 
of these patterns of attendance in relation to those of other local powers 
is the necessary next step to enrich our understanding of its significance 
and possible variations. The specific contexts and political struggles of 
the Visigothic kingdom of Toledo were diverse, but the general councils 
maintained their centrality as a place of aristocratic coordination and 
negotiation of power 


36 The research for this paper was financed by a postdoctoral grant (2016-2017) from the Fritz 
Thyssen Foundation awarded to the project "The process of political integration in the Visigothic 
Kingdom of Toledo: Cooperation and conflict in the General Councils ofthe Church”, developed 
atthe University of Hamburg under the supervision of Sabine Panzram. 
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6 King Wamba’s Campaign against 
dux Paulus (673) 


Narration of Military and Royal Power in the Late Visigothic 
Kingdom 


Sebastian Steinbach 


Abstract 

Following the death of Isidore of Seville (636), Julian of Toledo’s Historia 
Wambae regis is the only contemporary narrative source for the history 
of the late Visigothic kingdom. It mainly focuses on the rebellion of the 
dux Paulus within the province of the Narbonensis. Apart from that, it is 
the only detailed description of the election and unction of a Visigothic 
king, as well as that of an extensive military campaign during the seventh 
century. This chapter analyses the narration of military power and the 
implementation of warlike undertakings in this barbaric reign. It reveals 
the interconnection between the divine legitimation of royal power and 
military success in Julian’s Historia, and examines the archaeological 
evidence of the equipment and arming of Visigothic warriors, as well as 
reference to a Visigothic fleet. 


Keywords: Iberia; Visigoths; Wamba; Paulus; Julian of Toledo 


Leaving the small train station of Toledo today and walking for about twenty 
minutes to the centre of the former urbs regia of the Visigothic Empire, at 
first glance hardly anything reminds one that this was once the centre of 
one of the most long-lived barbaric successor states of the Roman Empire. 
At best, the geostrategically favourable location might catch the eye of the 
observer: Toletum was comparatively small in size (5 ha) and could easily be 
defended due to its location in a loop of the Tagus river at the intersection of 
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important roads on a steep rock formation.' On the Calle San Román, the 
Museo de los Concilios y la Cultura Visigoda presents various architectural 
objects, as well as reproductions of the votive crowns of the Guarrazar 
treasure find. The historical townscape today is dominated by buildings of 
the thirteenth through the sixteenth century; something Visigothic' can 
hardly to be found here. In a curious context, however, can be found the 
Cafetería Wamba on the Calle Comercio. 

The fact that this king is still remembered here may not be a coincidence. 
King Wamba (672—680) marks the beginning ofthe last chapter of Visigothic 
rule,” which is often interpreted as a ‘time of crisis’, and which ended with 
the fall ofthe kingdom at the famous Battle ofthe River Guadalete (711). We 
are comparatively well informed about his reign by the Historia Wambae 
regis of the bishop Julian of Toledo (c.652-690).3 After the death of Isidore 
of Seville in 636 and a gap of one generation (thirty-six years), a first-hand 
source informs us of events. This 'story of King Wamba' is, however, less a 
biography ofthe Visigothic ruler, but rather a glorification ofthe Christian 
king and events surrounding the so-called rebellion ofthe dux Paulus. This 
rebellion and the military actions taking place around it are the focus of 
this essay, which concentrates on the narration of military power and the 
related sacralization of the Visigothic royalty.^ Julian's discussion of the 
election and coronation of Wamba, however, are central to an understanding 
of his portrayal of the king. 


Wamba's election and coronation 


On 1 September 672, King Recceswinth (653-672) died in Gérticos.5 His wife 
Recciberga had died before 657 and he had not remarried, leaving no male 
heir or co-regent for immediate succession.® Due to a vacancy of the throne 
described in the IV Toletanum (633), and in accordance with the rules forthe 


1  Panzram 2014, p. 471. 

2  Aboutthe reign of Wamba, cf. Claude 1970, pp. 80-81; Claude 1971, pp. 154-166; Collins 2004, 
pp. 92-102; Kampers 2008, pp. 208-220; García Moreno 2008, pp. 170—176; Orlandis Rovira 1987, 
pp. 235-249; Thompson 2011, pp. 259-273. 

3 Julian of Toledo, Historia Wambae regis, ed. by Krusch and Levinson and by Pizarro. 

4  Foranintroduction to warfare in the Middle Ages, cf. Clauss 2009; Kortüm 2010; Ohler 1997; 
especially the Visigothic army, Pérez Sánchez 1989. 

5 Located in the province of Valladolid, it is now called Wamba because ofthe election of the 
king and is the only settlement in Spain with the letter ‘W’ in its name. 

6 Kampers 2008, p. 210. 
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election of the king modified in the VIII Toletanum (653), the acclamation 
of the new ruler was initiated at the time of his death. Many knew, it was 
said, that Wamba would become king due to certain revelations (multorum 
revelationibus) The description ofthe circumstances of Wamba's election 
and coronation show parallels to contemporary hagiography? elevating the 
ruler into a sphere ofthe sacred. Referring to his age, Wamba rejected the 
crown. This refusal, an express that he acted without ambition, belonged 
to the repertoire of hagiographic topography. Although a strange event was 
to follow: an army commander drew his sword and gave Wamba the choice 
of accepting the crown or dying on the spot. 

Despite this incident, King Wamba's choice corresponded to the rules of 
Visigothic uprisings.? Successions were always a balancing act between 
an electoral monarchy by the ruling elite and the attempt by some kings 
to form a dynasty with hereditary monarchy.” The short life of many 
Visigothic kings was already recognized as morbus Gothorum in the chronicle 
of Fredegar." That the effort complied with the correct procedure is shown 
by the fact that even those voters not present were given the opportunity to 
approve, which postponed the anointing to 19 September in the urbs regia 
Toledo. In this way, the royal elevation corresponded in two respects to the 
provisions of the VIII Toletanum, according to which it had to take place 
either at the place of death of the predecessor or in the capital.'? 

With his detailed description of the king's anointment, Julian brings 
together three sacral elements that were essential for the legitimization 
of the king: the divine predestination of the candidate, the election and 
approval by the noblemen ofthe empire, and the unction ofthe ruler.? With 
the issue of unction, documented here for the first time for a Visigothic 


7 Onthecircumstances of Wamba’s election and coronation as well as their sacralization in 
the Old Testament sense, cf. above all Kampers 2007. 

8 Kampers 2008, p. 210. 

9 Orlandis Rovira 1987, p. 236. 

10 Eg.Liuvigild - Reccared or Chindaswinth — Recceswinth. About the designation of Visigothic 
successors, cf. Giese 2000, pp. 68-88. 

1 Cf. Fredegar, Chronicarum quae dicuntur Fredegarii Scholastici, IV.82: ‘cognetus morbum 
Gothorum, quem de regebus degradandum habebant" 

12 For the route from Gérticos to Toledo Julian gives 120 miles (Julian of Toledo, Historia 
Wambae regis, 3: centum viginti milibus), which would be clearly too short ifthe Roman mile 
of about 1.5 km was taken as a basis, because the actual distance between Gérticos and Toledo 
is about 250 km. According to this, the 'Visigoth mile' should have been about 2 km. Dietrich 
Claude rightly pointed out, however, that even now not all noblemen could have agreed to the 
election, since the geographical extension of the empire made a notification in such a short 
time impossible. Claude 1971, p. 155. 

13 Claude 1971, p.157; Kampers 2008, pp. 210-211; and Orlandis Rovira 1987, p. 236. 
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ruler, Wamba is elevated into the proximity of Old Testament priestly kings, 
which is of importance for following military events and the legitimation 
of royal power.'* During the coronation ceremony, a miracle occurred when 
smoke rose from the anointed head and a bee was visible — elements that 
refer both to God-given salvation and to future victories in King Wamba's 
campaign. Julian refers the frequently used term fides to both fidelity 
to the legitimate ruler and fidelity to God.'5 The following insurrection 
described thus represented a double breach of fidelity both to the king 
and to God.' 


The rebellion of dux Paulus 


In the spring of 673, King Wamba left Toledo for one ofthe annual campaigns 
against the Basques. Since Julian reports a return of the king in October 673, 
six months after the beginning of the campaign," it must have begun in 
April. In barbarian reigns, warriors were usually called up annually to the 
‘war field’ (campus Martis).? Since the times of King Liuvigild (568—586), 
the Visigoths repeatedly led campaigns northwards without ever being 
able to fully integrate the region into their kingdom.? It remains unclear 
whether the campaign was one of regular expeditions against the Basques, or 
whether an uprising against the newly crowned king was behind it: Already 
in 653, when King Chindaswinth died (642—653) and his son Recceswinth 


14 Thenaturalness with which Julia describes the unction nevertheless indicates that Visigothic 
kings had already been unctioned before. The detailed description at this point probably served 
to legitimize the rule of Wamba. Claude 1971, pp. 155-156. The ceremony was carried out by the 
metropolitan of Cartaginensis, Quiricus (Bishop of Barcelona c.640-666, Archbishop of Toledo 
667-680), in the church of St. Peter and St. Paul in Toledo. 

15 Kampers 2008, p. 210. 

16 Claude 1971, p. 159. 

17 Julian of Toledo, Historia Wambae regis, 29. 

18 Whether this gathering of men capable of military service actually took place in March 
(Márzfeld; Ohler 1997, p. 39; Hartmann 2012, p. 19), or whether it merely refers conceptually to the 
field near Rome dedicated to the Roman god of war Mars (Goetz 2003, p. 157) is controversial in 
research. In any case, the military campaigns normally took place during the months of summer, 
when the weather enabled better movement and saved nutrition for the troops and the animals 
taken along. The dating ofthe campaign in the Historia Wambae regis thus gives an indication 
that the Visigothic army probably also gathered at the end of March/beginning of April. 

19 The fact that the Basque language (Euskara) belongs to a linguistic family (syntax and 
verbal system) that is independent ofthe other European languages and has almost no Romance 
influences gives an indication ofthe long-lasting independence ofthe northeastern part ofthe 
Iberian Peninsula. Herbers 2006, p. 24. 
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(653-672) took over the government, a usurper named Froia,”° who had 
allied himself with the Basques, insurrected in northern Spain. Whether 
the Basques used the 672/673 change again for a struggle with the Visigoth 
kingdom” cannot be clarified. 

We can assume that the army gathered in Toledo was bid farewell with 
asolemn liturgical ceremony during which prayers and chants, held in the 
church in front ofthe palace, were intended to secure God's support for the 
king and his warriors on the forthcoming campaign. Here he was presented 
with a military sign — a golden cross reliquary — which illustrated the sacral 
character ofthe king, as well as the sacralization of war itself.?? Even ifthe 
ceremony is not described in Julian's book, the sign is mentioned later when 
the king prepares his council for the march against the insurgents: Exurgite 
iam ad victoriae signum, nomen disperdite perfidorum ('Rally now to the 
standard of victory, destroy the very name of the traitors").?? The royal field 
sign is explicitly distinguished from the banners of individual troops (signa 
bandorum), which were used for orientation during the battle, as Julian 
reports that the king hid the banners in order to leave the enemy unclear 
about the actual strength of his army.?* 

On his way to the Basque territory, Wamba received news of an uprising in 
the province of Narbonensis. This was led by the comes Ilderich of Nimes,?5 
the bishop Gumild of Maguelonne, and the abbot Ranimir, whom the rebels 
elevated to bishop of Nimes. The legitimate owner of this seat, Bishop Aregio, 
had not joined the traitors and had therefore been handed over in chains 
to the Franks. The description of Julian gives the impression of a local 
rebellion: Ilderich is at no time called rex by Julian and seems therefore 
not to have intended a usurpation of the throne. Also, the handing over 


20 Collins 2004, pp. 84-85; Kampers 2008, p. 203; García Moreno 2008, pp. 165-166; Orlandis 
Rovira 1987, pp. 158-159. 

21 Collins 2004, p. 93. 

22 On the Visigothic ceremony before the beginning of a campaign and its interpretation, cf. 
Kampers 2008, pp. 213-214, and 2007. On Visigothic ornamental crosses, cf. Eger 2004, pp. 461-467. 
23 Julian of Toledo, Historia Wambae regis, 9. 

24 Ibid. 16. The designation of the field signs as bandus refers both to the Germanic (Gothic) 
word banduo (‘sign’) as well as to the Greek ß&vdog as a term for field signs in the Byzantine armies 
ofthe sixth and seventh century. Like these, the Visigothic battle banners were obviously also 
keptin a building next to or directly in the church in order to hand them over to the marching 
troops. Even without the explicit mention ofa 'flag blessing ceremony! the storage and handing 
over of the signs within a sacred district refers to the sacralization of war even in the barbaric 
regna of the early Middle Ages. Kampers 2007, pp. 75-76. 

25 Probably the comes civitatis of Nimes, since the city had a special importance for the 
administrative structure ofthe Visigoth Empire. Claude 1970, p. 44. 
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of the bishop to the Franks could indicate that the rebels rather looked for 
a stronger connection to their neighbouring kingdom.”° The Narbonensis 
was the only province beyond the Pyrenees that could still be held by the 
Visigoths after the fall ofthe Regnum Tolosanum in the Battle of Vouillé (507). 
It may be that in the north certain strivings for autonomy had spread, which 
were now unleashed with this rebellion. An exact reason for the uprising 
is not given by Julian. But these developments were certainly favoured by 
the geographical distance of the provincial capital Narbonne to the royal 
court in Toledo.?” 

Another factor is that in Septimania, the roots of Visigothic rule that 
stretched back more than 250 years to the integration of the Gothic elite 
into Gallo-Roman society may have been more advanced than in the Iberian 
part ofthe kingdom. Accordingly, the loyalties of local elites may have been 
oriented towards regional circumstances rather than to a Visigothic king. 
The extensive participation ofthe clergy ofthe Narbonensis in the uprising 
is astonishing: in addition to Bishop Gumild of Maguelonne and Abbot 
Ranimir, Bishop Wilesindus of Agde, bishops Jacintus and Gultricianus, 
the primicerius of Narbonne, were also involved. 

King Wamba reacted immediately to the threat and sent an army under 
the command of dux Paulus to quell the uprising. That he might not have 
considered the situation dangerous at that time may be inferred from the 
fact that he sent only part of his army. The function of this dux remains 
unclear. It could merely have been a dux exercitus or the dux provinciae ofthe 
Narbonensis himself, who had arrived with his army for expedition against 
the Basques when the uprising broke out.?? There is one remarkable fact: in 
the papers ofthe VIII (653) and IX (655) Toletanum a certain Paulus comes 
notarii appears, which could be the same person.?? If so, Paulus belonged 
to the inner circle of rulership and could certainly be considered for the 
function of a dux provinciae but also for the role of a dux exercitus, because 


26 Collins 2004, p. 93. 

27 Morethan 800 km separate the two places, which would correspond to a journey oftwenty- 
nine days on foot, considering a daily travel distance of about 30 km. Ohler 1997, p. 51, counts a 
daily travel distance of about 20-40 km for persons on foot. 

28 Three things could speak in favor of this second theory: Wamba sent him to fight against 
the rebellion because he was possibly familiar with the regional circumstances. The name 
Paulus could speak perhaps for a (Gallo- or Hispano-)Roman, although with all caution before 
the ethnic allocation of names in the early Middle Ages. For both the Gallic and the Hispanic 
Visigoths, members ofthe Roman aristocratic upper class can be found frequently in high civil 
and military offices (Claude 1970, p. 45). Third, no other person in the Historia Wambae regis is 
explicitly referred to as the dux ofthe Narbonensis. 

29 Concilios visigóticos e hispano-romanos, pp. 289 and 307; Collins 2004, p. 94. 
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the maiores palatii accompanied and advised the ruler on campaign 3? 
The name Wamba does not appear in the councils, which might suggest 
that, despite his advanced age and noble origin,* he did not belong to the 
inner circle of power under the former kings. But since he took part in the 
funeral rites in Gérticos, he must have already held an important court 
office at that time. 

Further developments are also conspicuous. Instead of fighting the 
rebels, Paulus took the leadership in the uprising, which the dux of the 
province of Tarraconensis, Ranosind, also joined. It is possible that the 
insurgents of the Narbonensis had convinced 'their' dux ofthe proclama- 
tion of a counter-kingdom and that Paulus negotiated with Ranosind. 
However, the Historia Wambae regis leaves the circumstances unclear. If 
Paulus had already held an important position, he might have felt himself 
withheld from the events in Gérticos. However, he does not seem to have 
aspired to the crown of the whole kingdom. In his letter to King Wamba, 
he calls himself the ‘Anointed King of the East ?? and Wamba the King 
of the South'. Perhaps he wanted the separation of the Narbonensis and 
thus a division of the empire, as it had existed in 569 between Liuva I 
(568-572) and Liuvigild (568—586).5? In any case, Wamba rejected the idea 
of a division of the kingdom and it became clear that things would result 
ina military showdown between the two. After the rebel forces had united 
with Paulus's, the whole province of Narbonensis was in open revolt and 
more warriors were recruited. More than this, Paulus gathered the rebels 
and declared that he would no longer recognize Wamba as king and that 
the insurgents should elect a new ruler from their ranks. Ranosindus?^ 


30 Kampers 2008, p. 267. 

31 According to Julian, Wamba himself referred to his advanced age at his election, which 
off course could be a topos: modo senio confectum sese pronuntians. julian of Toledo, Historia 
Wambae regis, 2. 

32 Flavius Paulus unctus rex orientalis and Wambani regi austro: The title used, 'Flavius Paulus, 
Anointed King of the East’, once again underlines the importance ofthe unction of the elected 
king. The title ‘Flavius’ is possibly to be seen in connection with other honorary titles (epitheta) 
of Visigoth kings in the council acts and on the coins (e.g. iustus, felix, or pius). For the titles on 
coins, cf. Steinbach 2017, pp. 107-109. 

33 Claude 1971, p. 165. On the other hand, the events surrounding the accession of King Sisenand 
(631-636) to the throne must have been well known to Paulus: with the support of Frankish 
troops from King Dagobert I (629—639), this king led an uprising from the Narbonensis during 
which the reigning king Swinthila (621-631) was abandoned by his followers at Zaragoza and 
had to abdicate. 

34 Whetherthe Ranosindus mentioned was the dux of the Tarraconensis or the brother of the 
same name of the rebel bishop Wilesindus of Agde, as José Orlandis Rovira suspected, without 
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then proposed Paulus to take the crown.35 The coronation probably took 
place with a consecration crown, which Paulus had seized when he took 
Girona.” The crown was once donated by King Reccared I (586-601) or 
Reccared II (621) to the church of St. Felix. Such Visigothic votive crowns 
were found in 1858 by farmers from Guadamur in the field Guarrazar and 
belong to the famous treasure find ofthe same name. Among the crowns 
in Byzantine tradition were two with the names of the kings Swinthila 
(621-631) and Recceswinth (649/653-672). 

Paulus's uprising was certainly prepared long before. He immediately 
began to acquire a royal treasure to reward his retinue and to recruit war- 
riors.?? Julian speaks of the fact that even Franks, Saxons, and Basques are 
said to have been among them - probably in order to represent Paulus's 
rebellion in a worse light by having permanent enemies as supporters. 
The story that the usurper used the Jews to finance his rebellion belongs 
in this context.39 


The campaign against Paulus 


Wamba once again reacted quickly. He rejected the recommendation of 
his aristocratic counsellors to return to Visigothic territory in order to 
assemble a larger army and instead fought against the Basques.^? In only 
seven days he destroyed numerous of their defences, so that the Basques 
asked for peace, which was granted under the provision of hostages and 
tribute payments.* After his rapid victory, Wamba moved directly through 
Calahorra and Huesca to the east.^* On his way, he divided the army into 


further explanation (Orlandis Rovira 1987, p. 240), is unclear. However, the former seems more 
probable, due to the circumstances described. 

35 Julian of Toledo, Historia Wambae regis, 8. 

36 Coronam illam auream. On the use of crowns in the Visigothic kingdom, cf. Bronisch 1999; 
Eger 2004. 

37 Julian of Toledo, Historia Wambae regis, 26. Kampers 2008, p. 213, states that crowns in the 
Visigothic realm were not insignias exclusively for kings but symbols for power and sovereignity 
and therefore worn also by the nobility. 

38 Onthe function and content of early medieval royal treasures, cf. Hardt 2004. 

39 Julian of Toledo, Historia Wambae regis, 5; Claude 1971, p. 160. 

40 Orlandis Rovira 1987, p. 240, even spoke about a Visigothic ‘Blitzkrieg’ (ofensiva relámpago) 
in this context. 

41 Julian of Toledo, Historia Wambae regis, 10. 

42 FromMiranda de Ebro via Calahorra to Huesca it is about 265 km, which with a large army 
could possibly be covered in one week (30-40 km/day); 528 km lie between Miranda de Ebro 
and Vich, which should receive a strategic importance. In total we can expect between ten and 
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three parts, putting each under the command ofa dux and had them march 
against Llivia, Vich, and along the coastal road of the Roman via Augusta. 
This division into three parts is not unknown; it is similar to descriptions 
in the Old Testament, such as those in Judges 9:43 or 1 Samuel 11:11. Perhaps 
Julian wanted to position his ruler in the sphere ofthe priestly warrior kings 
of the Old Testament. The king himself followed the three divisions with 
a large part of the army. That the fighting only began in the far east of the 
Tarraconensis speaks for the fact that only this region was involved in the 
uprising and not the whole province.* Since the regions were economically 
linked by trade between the foothills of the Pyrenees and the Mediterranean 
coast, a political union is no surprise. 

Nevertheless, ties to the insurgents were comparatively loose, as both 
Barcelona and Girona were quickly captured by Wamba's troops.* The 
rebels obviously retreated to fortified areas in the Pyrenees in order to 
halt the king, since he had divided his army again into three divisions and 
advanced against Collioure, Ultrére, and Llivia. The strategic aim was most 
likely a crossing at the Pyrenees passes of Colliure, Perthus, and Puigcerda.*° 
The greatest resistance seems to have been at Les Cluses, because at this 
point Julian reports that Wamba sent two duces extra to conquer the city.*? 
Ranosindus as well as a gardingio Hildigisus were captured there, which 
speaks to a concentration of insurgent troops under experienced military 
leaders. 

The rebel army may have been outnumbered by Wamba's troops, as 
nobody dared to oppose the king in an open battle.^? In the sources field 
battles rarely appear. Normally fortified sites were selected as administrative 
centres. Liuvigild had conquered the Iberian Peninsula “city by city”. The 
victors captured large amounts of gold and silver, which Wamba distrib- 
uted among his warriors.*? The speed with which he forced the crossing 


fourteen days before Wamba's warriors reached the rebellious regions in the Tarraconensis. 
Should there have been a greater army with ox carts, this might have slowed down the speed even 
more. However, at least a small part ofthe way could also be covered on the Ebro downstream, 
although not explicitly said by Julian. 

43 Teillet 1984, p. 601, and 1986, p. 419. 

44 García Moreno 2008, p. 171. 

45 Julian of Toledo, Historia Wambae regis, 11. 

46 Kampers 2008, p. 214. 

47 Julian of Toledo, Historia Wambae regis, 11: ‘missis ante se exercitibus, per duces duos inrupto 
facta est’. 

48 Orlandis Rovira 1987, p. 214. 

49 The function of war in the early medieval regna as a means of creating obedience and thus 
ultimately securing power is clearly expressed here. The king had to be militarily successful in 
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of the Pyrenees not only surprises today but seems to have impressed his 
contemporary opponents as well: Julian tells us of a rebel named Witimirus, 
who, in view of Wamba's rapid advance, fled to Narbonne, where Paulus had 
entrenched himself. Generally, the rapid conquest of the rebellious cities is 
remarkable, since we know that some of the ancient civitates in the third 
century were surrounded by strong walls.5 After this second phase of the 
campaign, Wamba gathered his three armies and let the warriors recover 
for two days before turning against the provincial capital, Narbonne. He 
sent four duces to conquer Narbonne, combining the land attack with an ad- 
ditional naval manoeuvre." Since a fleet is not mentioned in the expedition 
against the Basques, Wamba must have requested it on his way to Barcelona 
and Girona. The ships could at the same time have carried supplies for the 
Visigoth army. The fleet had been expanded under Sisebut (612—621), who 
used it against the Byzantine exclave in the south of the Iberian Peninsula.” 
It is possible that the Visigoths had conquered the Byzantine territory and 
shipyards there, as well as craftsmen and maritime specialists. It has been 
likewise assumed for the Frankish king Clovis I (482—511) that his military 
success was based on the fact that he was able to take over the late antique 
Roman armouries (fabricae) in Soisson, which ensured a constant supply 
of valuable war equipment.53 

Whether Visigothic warships were galleys on the ancient Roman model 
with rowing benches occupied by slaves,5* who were numerous in the 
Visigoth Empire, cannot be determined. This is because the remains of 
late antique or early medieval ships are not clearly attributable to either 
Byzantine or Barbarian fleets, owing to the same building type. Moreover, 
little is known about late antique fleets in the western part of the empire. 
The Notitia dignitatum mentions maritime units for both river and sea 
shipping, but the remaining naval forces seem to have been used primarily 


order to be able to supply his clientele with loot in regularly sufficient quantities. With the end 
of the expansion phase of some barbarian gentes such as the Visigoths, adequate compensation 
had then to be found for the now absent booty to keep the warriors loyal to the king. 

50 Garcia Moreno 2008, pp. 256-257. 

51 Julian of Toledo, Historia Wambae regis, 12: ‘sed statim per quatuor duces lectum numerum 
bellatorum ad expugnationem Narbonae ante faciem suam mittit, alium exercitum destinans, 
qui navali proelio bellaturus accederet’. 

52 Kampers 2008, pp. 189-190 and 215. If the Visigoths didn't have any fleet before Sisebut, how 
Thompson 2011, pp. 161-162, states, is hard to say. However, the argumentum ex silentio should 
not lead us to a hasty statement here. 

53 Becher 2011, p. 150. 

54 Kampers 2008, p. 292. 
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for patrol, troop transport, or smaller landing manoeuvres and not for 
extended naval warfare.55 

The usurper Paulus had already fled to Narbonne in the face of the 
advancing army and left the defence to Witimirus. After reporting threats 
from the secure protection of the city walls - which belongs to the standard 
repertoire of almost every battle description of the Middle Ages*6 - Julian 
goes on to describe the assault of the Visigothic army leaders on the city. 
This must have been accompanied by the use of siege machines because 
according to the text, stones are hurled into the city and the city gates were 
set on fire. After a three-hour fight, the walls were finally overcome and 
the city captured. Witimirus fled to a church, where he drew his sword 
without respect for the holy altar and was beaten down by a warrior. The 
scene enables Julian to differentiate Wamba's warriors from the unholy 
act of Witimirus.57 

From Narbonne on the way to Nimes, the Visigothic army immediately 
moved on to Béziers and Agde as well as Maguelonne,5? which were also 
captured in combined land-sea operations.59 Bishop Gumild left in view 
of the superiority of the army of King Wamba and fled to Nimes. For the 
attack on the heavily fortified city of Nimes, Wamba divided the army into 
four parts and remained with a larger part of his warriors about 30 miles 
ahead of the city. The plan of the Gallo-Roman and Franconian defenders 
to confront the Visigoth king in a field battle was quickly abandoned and a 
new siege accepted, perhaps in the hope ofa Franconian relief army. 

The fight for Nimes seems to have been extraordinarily violent and 
occupies a large part of Julian's account,” as this was the ‘final fight’, which 
needed to be narrated more extensively. Within two days the attackers 
succeeded in overcoming the city walls. This, too, is possibly a rhetorical 
conceit, as the conquest ofthe city follows exactly on the anniversary of 
Wamba's coronation.” The dux Paulus and his remaining followers retreat 
to the ancient amphitheatre of Nimes and entrench themselves there.*? This 


55 MacGeorge 2002, pp. 306-307; Lewis and Runyan 1985, pp. 4-8. 

56 Prietzel 2006, pp. 4-8. 

57 Julian of Toledo, Historia Wambae regis, ed. by Pizarro, p. 199, comment 76. 

58 Maguelonne, Béziers, and Agde, as well as Elne, Narbonne, Lodève, and Nimes, were among 
the 'seven cities' from which the Septimania region takes its name. In Visigothic times, the cities 
had fortified squares and bishoprics. 

59 Julian of Toledo, Historia Wambae regis, 13. 

60 Ibid., 13-22. 

61 Ibid., 20. 

62 Ibid., 18: ‘At ubi feroces nostrorum animos sustinere non possunt, intra arenas, quae validiori 
muro, antiquioribus aedificiis cingebantur, se muniendos includunt. 
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is an excellent example ofthe functional transformation of public buildings 
between late antiquity and the early Middle Ages, as massive stone buildings, 
amphitheatres, or market halls often served as quarries for other buildings 
or were used as fortified squares or churches.* Surrounded by the troops of 
Wamba, Paulus's followers abandoned courage and began to fight against 
each other, so that the insurgents finally offered surrender on 2 September. 


Judgment on the insurgents and triumphal procession 


Through the mediation of Bishop Argabadus of Narbonne, the life of dux 
Paulus and of the rebels was spared. Wamba raised his hands to heaven in 
tears and exclaimed words referring to Psalm 88:11, which again draws 
a parallel to the Old Testament. The idea of a victory achieved with the 
help of God of the Catholic son Hermenegild against his father, the Arian 
Visigoth King Liuvigild (568—586), was already found on coins minted 
during the uprising (579—584): CVM DEO OPTINVIT SPALI (Seville) or CVM 
DEO ITALICA (Santiponce) can be read on some of them. What is striking 
about these coins is that the victory message CVM DEO refers exclusively 
to victories over the rebellious son and is never used in connection with 
victories over the Suebi or Basques.55 Possibly this expressed the idea of a 
war against a usurper rising above the divine will, which we find almost a 
hundred years later in Julian's Historia Wambae regis. 

The trial ofthe fifty-three rebels named in the Judicium in Tyrannorum 
Perfidia Promulgatum took place on 5 September:° according to the provi- 
sions of the IV Toletanum (633) and the Liber Iudiciorum (1.1.8) they were 
sentenced to death, deprived of their property, and excommunicated.°7 
The death penalty was changed by King Wamba; Julian describes only the 
decalvatio (scalping) of the insurgents,% so probably the piercing of the 
eyes was omitted. King Erwig (680—687) later rehabilitated the rebels and 


63 Collins 2004, pp. 94-95. 

64 Julian of Toledo, Historia Wambae regis, 25: 'Te Deus, conlaudo, regem omnium regum, qui 
humiliasti sicut vulneratum superbum et in virtute brachii tui conteruisti adversarios meos? 
65 Steinbach 2017, pp. 91-95. 

66 Julian of Toledo, Iudicium in tyrannorum perfidiam promulgatum, 3-4. Although caution 
should be exercised about the ethnic interpretation of early medieval names, it should neverthe- 
less be mentioned here that most ofthe surviving insurgents used Gothic names from a linguistic 
perspective. 

67 Julian of Toledo, Judicium in tyrannorum perfidiam promulgatum, 7. 

68 Julian of Toledo, Historia Wambae regis, 30. 
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their families with the XII Toletanum (681). The Franconian and Saxon 
supporters ofthe uprising were sent home, probably because as foreigners' 
they could not be accused of perfidia or infidelitas.* Julian reports that 
Wamba also expelled the Franconian army of dux Lupus, who had besieged 
Béziers before he could return to Toledo." Whether he came to strengthen 
the insurgents besieged in Nimes or to take advantage of the uncertain 
situation in the Narbonensis, we are not certain, although a connection 
with the events around the dux Paulus seems evident. After this renewed 
military action, Wamba returned to the capital, where he was honoured with 
atriumphal procession in October of 673, the only detailed description ofa 
Visigothic triumphal procession in the urbs regia of Toledo: the insurgents 
were barefoot and wrapped in rags with shorn hair and beards, transported 
on a camel-drawn wagon from the fourth milestone in front of the city.” 
They were preceded by Paulus with a special ‘crown’.” We learn nothing 
more about the whereabouts of the dux Paulus or the other insurgents. 


The Visigothic army and the Historia Wambae regis 


If the campaign against the insurgent dux Paulus took place as Julian 
describes it in his Historia Wambae regis, it was an extraordinary tactical 
and logistical achievement: a large army covered a distance of about 900 km 
and conquered several well-fortified sites.7? Complicated troop and fleet 
movements were coordinated. Even though we know nothing about the 
exact origin of King Wamba, we can assume that he had extensive military 
experience or good advisors among his leaders. An interesting question 
concerns the size ofthe army that Wamba led against Paulus. Julian's entire 
account contains only one number: to conquer the city of Nimes, Wamba 
subordinated 10,000 men under the command of the dux Wademirus to 
support those already fighting.” If this number is correct, the Visigoth 


69 Julian of Toledo, Historia Wambae regis, ed. by Pizarro, p. 214, comment 114. 

70 Julian of Toledo, Historia Wambae regis, 27. 

71 Ibid. 30. 

72 Kampers 2008, p. 215 speaks ofa ‘crown of herringbones’, which he probably took over from 
Orlandis Rovira 1987, p. 243 (‘con una raspa de pescado a modo de diadema”). But the latter may 
have read the words piscea [...] laurea instead of picae [...] laurea. Cf. Julian of Toledo, Historia 
Wambae regis, ed. by Pizarro, p. 220, comment 133. 

73 Kampers 2008, p. 215. 

74 Julian of Toledo, Historia Wambae regis, 15: ‘Mira ergo in ordinando celeritate per Wan- 
demirum ducem electos de exercitu fere decem milia viros ad auxiliam pugnantibus destinavit. 
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army must have comprised tens of thousands of men.”5 There are two 
things to consider in this case. From his expedition army to the Basque 
territory Wamba had already sent a smaller part under Paulus to suppress 
the uprising?? and when the news of change of sides reached him, the king 
let further reinforcement come? 

The numbers of troops of medieval armies are rarely reliable”? but instead 
metaphorical, either to increase one's victory or to excuse one's defeat. 
Although written sources know leaders of a thousand men (millenarius), 
whose units in turn are said to have been divided into quingentenae (500), 
centenae (100), and decaniae (10), it is difficult to decide whether these 
strengths were actually reached.”* The fact that Wamba could divide his 
army into three parts and that he himself remained behind with another 
part, speaks for an army great in size. The subdivisions of army units show 
the continuation of Roman military structures in the barbaric successor 
empires.* Probably this was based on the system of late antique auxiliary 
units, with whom the Goths had come into contact as foederati of the empire. 
To what extent this military organization also reflects the Roman-Visigothic 
social structure is difficult to say. The basic unit of an army was probably 
the noble Visigothic or Roman warrior and landowner with his armed 
entourage of free men and slaves. A dux seems to have united several 
thousand men under his command. The so-called millenarius never gather 
in the sources as independent army leaders.?? The Latin term millenarius 
was replaced towards the end of the Visigoth Empire by the Gothic term 
thiufades in written sources and seems to have been used synonymously. 

Wamba's campaign reveals serious deficiencies in the organization of 
the army. It is possible that the war council, in which the campaign against 
Paulus was to have been delayed and the king advised to avoid fighting 
against the Franks, gives an indication that the nobles of the empire no longer 
wanted to fulfil their obligations as soldiers.5? The new law obliged both 
secular and clergymen, who lived less than 100 miles from the invasion ofan 
enemy ofthe kingdom, to make their warriors available to the royal army. 
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Clerics who failed in their duty were banished, and laymen lost their liberty. 
The legislation, however, shows that towards the end of the seventh century 
the Visigothic army consisted mainly of armed followers of landowners, 
thus creating war districts that were identical to the land holdings of the 
ruling elite. The late antique sources distinguish conceptu